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■ [/ MRS. BBIGCS AND HEK EKRAND 

BOY. 



IITI E Mrs Briggs was a widow. 
She lids of middle age, and, at 
the time of our story, lived by 
herbclf, as she had done ever 
since the death of her husband, 
which had taken place some ten 
J ears ago She resided in a 
small town in the central part 
of England — a pretty, little, 
quaint, old fashioned rural town, 
LS from a railway, and 
with streets which were in- 
nocent alike of pavement 
and gas. Yet, small as was 
this httle town, it possessed 
a 'trade.' It was one of 
an interesting group of 
towns and villages de- 
lll voted lo csrufstlvr- 
ilil. ing, from straw, hat."! 

and bonnets of every 
imaginable shape, 
size, and kind, for 
men and women, 
boys and girls. 
This industry 
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furnished employment of one kind or 
another for most 'of the women in the 
place, old, middle-aged, and young, but 
chiefly the last. These spent their time in 
alternately fabricating straw hats and bonnets, 
and converting the straw itself into the plait 
of which the hats and bonnets were made ; 
a clean, light, and useful employment, dear 
reader, but not a very remunerative one. 

While what was called the * sewing season ' 
lasted — that is to say, during the first four or 
five months of the year, when the women 
were employed in making up the plait, with 
needle and thread, into hats and bonnets — the 
wages they could earn were fairly good. This 
was their Jtarvest tune ; and, by dint of great 
diligence and the utmost economy, they could 
procure sufficient money during these few 
months to keep them in tolerable comfort for 
the time, and enable them to lay by a little 
against the days when the remunerative 
* sewing season ' would be over. But to those 
who were not careful during the * sewing 
season ' the reniainder of the year brought 
little save starvation. It was pleasant, no 
doubt, on bright summer days, to see, at the 
cottage doors, the little groups of girls and 
women busy with their plaiting, and deeply 
interesting to watch the slender and shining 
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strips of straw glancing quickly in their 
nimble fingers, which sometimes vainly strove 
to keep pace with their still more nimble 
tongues ; or to meet the plaiters by twos and 
threes in the fields and lanes, still busy as 
they walked with their light and cleanly 
work. But it detracted not a little from the 
pleasure afforded by these sights to know 
that, though the poor creatures worked their 
fingers to the bone, they could scarcely, at the 
utmost, earn more than enough to buy the 
bread they needed for the day. 

The straw trade supplied the little town 
with several other branches of industry 
beside the 'plaiting' and the 'sewing.' 
From the time when it leaves the threshing 
machine until it is exhibited for sale in the 
shape of a clean, cool hat or bonnet in the 
milliner's shop window, there are many 
processes through which the straw must 
pass. It must be manipulated by several 
pairs of hands, before it is ready even for the 
plaiters. First of all, the faulty and useless 
straws must be weeded out. Then come the 
cutting, sorting, and splitting of those straws 
which are considered fit for use. These and 
other operations furnish employment for 
great numbers of both men and women. 
And, in addition to all this, the selling of the 
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prepared straws' to the pi alters, and the buy- 
ing from them of the plait when it is made, 
form a distinct branch of the trade. 

It was by means of this last-named 
department of the straw business that Mrs. 
Briggs obtained her livelihood. She sold 
straws to the plaiters, and then bought their 
plait. This she kept stored in bundles in 
closets and cupboards, upon tables and chairs, 
on the floor, and in every available nook and 
corner in the room in which she lived, which 
was, with the exception of a small back- 
kitchen, the only down^stairs room she had. 
And of these bundles she disposed, as she 
had opportunity, to the various manufacturers 
of hats and bonnets in her own and the 
neighbouring towns, making weekly pilgrim- 
ages to several markets for the purpose. Mrs. 
Briggs, as is the ease with most small women, 
was a busy, bustling little body, and managed 
to live very comfortably upon the modest 
profits of her business. 

But she was ill at ease. With her temporal 
lot she was quite satisfied. She was devoutly 
thankful to God for the prosperity and 
comfort which, so contrary to her fears, she 
had enjoyed since that dark day, when, 
returning from the open grave of her husband, 
she had shrunk with so much dread from the 
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terrible prospect of the future. Since that 
day she had learnt to rely upon Him Who is 
the * Husband of the widow/ and truly such 
He had been to her. But, while the good 
little woman was more than contented with 
her earthly lot, she was deeply dissatisfied 
with herself It seemed to her that she was 
doing nothing in return for her Saviour's 
love. She was the prey of a morbid fear that 
the world would be little or no better for her 
life. She overlooked the fact that, in quietly 
performing the duties of the position in which 
God had placed her, she was rendering 
Him acceptable service. It did not occur to 
her that the world is undoubtedly the better 
for the life of every honest and industrious 
man and woman who lives in it ; and that 
her Christian example would almost certainly 
be the means of effecting greater good than 
would ever come to her knowledge in this 
world. As is frequently the case with pious 
and conscientious people, little Mrs. Briggs 
undervalued herself, and was daily oppressed 
with the conviction that she was living a very 
useless and ungrateful life. This was, as we 
have seen, a mistake ; but the zealous spirit 
out of which it grew led to the doing of a 
great good. 

For the worthy little woman did not give 
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herself up to fruitless self-reproaches. On 
the contrary, she daily asked herself what 
she could do for Christ. . Thinking that she 
had done nothing as yet for her Saviour, she 
hoped and prayed that, if there were any- 
thing she could do to assist His cause and 
express her gratitude for. His great love — 
anything which He would think worthy of 
acceptance — He would show her what it was. 
Nor was it long before her prayer was 
answered. Her eyes were one day opened 
to see an opportunity of doing work for God, 
which she wondered, since it had been ready 
to her hand for some weeks past, that she 
had not seen before. 

We have said that the temporal circum- 
stances of Mrs. Briggs were in a comfortable, 
not to say thriving, condition. 'In fact, her 
business had of late become so prosperous 
that she had been compelled to engage an 
errand boy. This boy, who was, as nearly as 
she could ascertain, about twelve years of 
age, had been in her service about a month 
or six weeks. His name was Tom Stokes ; 
and surely such another Tom Stokes as he 
never was seen before or since. In lieu of 
clothes, sundry rags and tatters, tied together 
here and there with bits of coarse string 
were hung upon his hungry frame. Through 
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many a gaping rent the keen wind found its 
way to his shivering limbs. Shoes and 
stockings he had none. His dark face would 
have been handsome but for its hollow 
cheeks and the wolfish expression of his 
bright black eyes. His black hair hung 
about his head in short, stiff tufts, drooping 
over into his eyes, and thrusting itself up in 
a most surprising manner through numerous 
holes in his ragged, shapeless, and dirty cap. 

Such, on the day when he entered the 
service of Mrs. Briggs, was Tom Stokes, as 
he appeared to the outward eye ; and he was 
as dark within, as he was ragged and dirty 
without. It was said there was not a more 
Ignorant or wicked lad in all the town. 
Tom's parents had by some means escaped 
the necessity of sending him to school. The 
consequence was, he had learned scarcely 
anything that was good. He could not read, 
did not even know his letters ; and, worst of 
all, was utterly ignorant of God. He was, 
in fact, a little heathen living in a Christian 
country. 

Ignorance and vice are often found in 
company. Terrible twin sisters, they stalk 
together through the land. Accordingly, 
Tom Stokes, ignorant of everything good, 
was a proficient in all that was bad. He was 
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an adept at lying, swearing, stealing, and a 
ringleader of the boys of his own age in all 
kinds of mischief. He had already been in 
prison once, for robbing the parson's orchard ; 
and there seemed little prospect for him 
except a life of crime, and, not improbably, 
a felon's death. Nor will this appear strange 
when we add that the parents of the poor 
benighted lad were amongst the most aban- 
doned characters in the place. His father 
was an idle, drinking, poaching, thieving 
blackguard, who spent more of his time in 
gaol than anywhere else ; and his mother 
was but little better than her wretched 
husband. The child of such parents, and 
brought up with such training as they would 
be sure to give him, the wonder would have 
been, if poor Tom had begun the journey 
of life in any other paths than those of 
vice. 

It was in this dark and neglected creature, 
this poor Tom Stokes, that little Mrs. Briggs 
was led one day to see the opportunity for 
which she had prayed so long. Here, surely, 
was work which she might do for her 
Saviour. 

But Mrs. Briggs had not only been led to 
see, in poor, neglected Tom Stokes, the 
opportunity she had long desired of doing 
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work for Jesus ; she had also, without knowing 
it, already begun to do that work. 

We have described the poor outcast as he 
appeared when Mrs. Briggs resolved, in her 
compassion, to take him as her errand boy. 
But he was no longer altogether such as 
when his forlorn appearance had first excited 
the pity of her tender heart. Under the 
manipulation of her motherly hand his out- 
ward boy had already undergone a material 
change. Before permitting him to enter 
upon the duties of his situation, she had con- 
ducted the dirty, ragged lad into her sweet 
little whitewashed back-kitchen, and there 
subjected him to a cleansing process, to the 
like of which he had hitherto been an entire 
stranger. She had applied soap and water 
till his face shone with an unwonted lustre, 
and the brown hue of his hands could no 
longer be attributed in any degree to dirt. 
Then she had undertaken his head, which 
she first subjected to a similar process to that 
which she had applied to his face, and then 
combed out his knotted locks. This last 
was, as may well be supposed, the most 
difficult part of her self-inflicted task. 
Imagine, dear reader, a matted mass of hair, 
through which no comb had passed for no 
one could tell how many long months. The 
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process of combing out this tangled heap 
made, as may be supposed, enormous de- 
mands on the stock of patience possessed by 
little Mrs. Briggs, and the more so from the 
fact that Tom, finding the operation even 
less pleasant than did Mrs. Briggs herself, 
behaved like the little savage he was, and 
resisted with kicks and scratches the efforts 
of his benefactress to arrange his unkempt 
locks. In spite of all, however, the operation 
was successfully performed at last ; and so 
great was the change which had been pro- 
duced, that, when Mrs. Briggs showed Tom 
his own face in a little square looking-glass 
which hung against the wall, he stared as 
though at some one he had never seen 
before. , 

In performing these troublesome opera- 
tions Mrs. Briggs had been actuated partly 
by a not unbecoming pride. Her errand boy 
must at least have clean hands and face. 
But she had also felt from the first a sincere 
desire to benefit the lad. And now, under 
the influence of the new motive concerning 
him which had taken possession of her mind, 
that desire was not a little strengthened. At 
first she had pitied the poor lad solely, as she 
thought, for his own sake. But now she had 
begun to love and pity him for the sake of 
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Christ. Her Lord had shown her that this 
poor, forlorn Tom Stokes was one of His 
' little ones/ In the person of the wretched 
outcast boy whom she was befriending she 
saw Jesus Himself, poor, neglected, miserable. 
And she felt a new. strange joy, as she 
thought of the many ways in which, by help- 
ing this poor child of ignorance and crime to 
grow up out of his present wretched life and 
become a good man, she might show her 
gratitude to the Saviour to Whom she owed 
so much. 

Under the influence of such thoughts and 
feelings, Mrs. Briggs mow set herself to 
attempt a complete reformation^ both inward 
and outward, in poor Tom Stokes. But first 
she knelt down in secret, and asked her 
heavenly Father to give her, for the sake of 
His Son, the help of the Holy Spirit, that she 
might have wisdom and patience amidst the 
many difficulties which, she foresaw, would be 
involved in her task. Then, with renewed 
earnestness, she set to work. 

She began with poor Tom's forlorn ex- 
terior. Already, under her vigorous hand, 
his hands and face had lost the coating of 
dirt which had so long concealed the natural 
colour of his skin. But he was still clothed 
in rags. Now, therefore, without delay, he 

B 
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must be re-clothed. This was soon accom- 
plished. That very afternoon little Mrs. 
Briggs paid a visit to a neighbouring 
clothier's ; and, before Tom went home that 
evening, he was called into her sitting-room 
to try on a brand-new suit of clothes. Tom's 
delight was beyond all bounds. But the 
trying on of the clothes, which took place in 
the presence of his benefactress, revealed to 
her the fact that his shirt was in a state of 
even greater dilapidation than was the case 
with his outer garments. Indeed, that which 
the poor outcast called his * shirt ' was little 
more than a strip or two of very dirty and 
flimsy calico, which hung together by means 
of a few uniting shreds. Regarding with much 
horror this pitiable rag, Mrs. Briggs told 
Tom to take it off with great care, before he 
equipped himself in his new garments, and 
leave it behind, when he went home, for 
her to wash and mend. 

Another shocking fact was also brought to 
light by the trying on of the new garments. 
This was that the hands and face of poor 
Tom were not the only parts of his skin from 
which the application of soap and water had 
been withheld. This entailed upon Mrs. 
Briggs the performance of another unpleasant 
task. But the good little woman did not 
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shrink. Before Tom was finally equipped in 
his new suit, she conducted him into her little 
back kitchen, and there gave him, in a large 
wash-tub, such a swilling and scrubbing as it 
is safe to affirm he had never experienced 
before. Tom submitted with a tolerable 
grace ; and, though he did cry out once or 
twice, and try to push the little woman away, 
when the soap got into his eyes, and even 
struck her with his fist, the very necessary 
operation of cleansing his long unwashed skin 
was performed without much difficulty. And 
when the ordeal was over, and little Mrs. 
Briggs was rubbing him dry with a rough 
towel, the poor lad, beginning already to be* 
conscious of the benefit he had received, 
exclaimed, ' Lor, mum, I does feel nice.* 

It was the work of but a few moments to 
equip Tom in his new clothes. And now, 
who would have thought that this resplendent 
boy had no shirt upon his back } I doubt 
whether Tom himself was sensible of the 
shocking fact. He had by this time quite 
lost what little self-possession had not fled 
from him at his first sight of those wonderful 
garments ; and, at least, it was clearly no 
source of grief to him that his back was 
innocent of a shirt. He was too much 
delighted with his new outer garments to 
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be troubled by so trifling a circumstance as 
that there was nothing underneath them but 
his skin. Words utterly failed him, indeed, 
in the excess of his joy; and he quickly 
exhausted the language of pantomime in 
giving expression to his wild delight. 

He moreover resorted to sundry impromptu 
expedients for the purpose of assuring him- 
self that his good fortune was real, and that 
he was actually dressed in a new suit of 
clothes. That there might be no mistake as 
to the reality of his jacket, he stretched out 
first one arm and then the other, and rubbed 
his fingers down the sleeves ; and then, draw- 
ing the jacket tightly around him, he almost 
wrung his neck in trying to look over his 
shoulder at its back. In order that he might 
become fully sensible of his trousers, he 
brought his hands down again and again, 
with sounding slaps, upon his thighs. He 
stamped up and down the brick floor of Mrs. 
Briggs's little kitchen, that he might be more 
proudly conscious of his boots. And, finally, 
coming to a stand, he dropped his hands by 
his sides, threw back his head, and, opening 
wide his mouth, laughed out his unspeakable 
gratitude in such a burst of boisterous 
merriment, that his little benefactress began 
to think her simple act of kindness had 
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disturbed the balance of the poor boy*s 
mind. 

At length, however, Tom's exuberant joy 
subsided, and he took his leave for the night. 
When he was gone, Mrs. Briggs turned her 
attention to the shirt, which was lying on 
the floor where he had dropped it on 
taking it off. That it needed mending there 
could be no doubt. But was it worth while 
to undertake the task } Before deciding this 
question, the shirt must be washed. But 
this threatened, from the outset, to be a work 
of great difficulty. The dilapidated garment 
required much more delicate handling than 
was consistent with the idea which brisk 
little Mrs. Briggs entertained of a thorough 
washing. However, she would make an 
attempt. So, having completed the neces- 
sary preparations, she plunged the shirt into 
the water, and, with soap in hand, she set 
to work. But, at almost the first rub, the 
flimsy thing began to come to pieces in her 
fingers ; and it became evident that, before 
the process of washing was finished, the 
various rags of which Tom's * shirt ' was 
composed would have parted company, and 
it would have lost what faint resemblance to a 
shirt it still retained. She accordingly relin- 
quished her attempt, and sat down to think. 
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It was not long before there occurred to 
her mind an expedient which it cost her 
some effort to entertain. She did entertain 
it, however, and at length determined to 
carry it out. Having fully made up her 
mind, she rose from her seat and went up- 
stairs. In her bedroom there stood an old- 
fashioned chest of drawers. Approaching 
these, she drew one of them out. It was 
full of garments. A sacred drawer it was to 
little Mrs. Briggs. Many a tear had fallen 
from her eyes upon those neatly folded 
clothes. They had belonged to her dead 
husband, and were amongst her most precious 
treasures. She had thought in the morning 
that one of her husband's coats would make 
a suit of clothes for poor Tom. But the 
thought had been dismissed as soon as it 
entered her mind ; for she had not been able 
then to persuade herself to cut up anything 
that he had worn. But she had already 
begun to take a different view of the matter. 
There was One Whose claims upon her 
loving gratitude were stronger than even 
the memory of her dead husband. Those 
claims had been appealing to her very 
powerfully all day; and she felt that she 
could now make cheerfully, for the sake of 
Christ, the sacrifice which she had thought 
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to be impossible a few hours ago. Full of 
such thoughts, she turned over, one by one, 
the garments in the drawer. From amongst 
them she selected one, and, closing the 
drawer, came down-stairs carrying in her 
hand a clean white shirt. 

Far into the night the earnest little woman 
plied scissors and needle. 'For Christ's 
sake,* she murmured to herself again and 
again. And was she not right in thinking 
also that the precious garment would form 
a worthier memorial of her departed husband 
upon the back of poor Tom Stokes, than 
when it lay uselessly in the drawer up- 
stairs } 

As for Tom himself, his new shirt, when 
he saw it in the morning, and was told to 
put it on forthwith, added the crowning 
point to his bliss. 





w as soon to 
find that theworlv 
( f renovating ev(.n the 
outward boy of poor Tom was 
^ "^ by no means an easy task. 
When Tom reached home on the evening 
on which he was first equipped in his new 
clothes, he created, as may well be supposed, no 
small stir in the family circle. Tom's home was 
situated in what was called Pincher's Court, a 
squalid little yard, to which entrance was ob- 
tained through a dingy passage, leading out 
of a narrow, dirty street known by the un- 
prepossessing designation of Fiends' Lane. It 
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was summer time, and, as it was not yet 
dusk, Tom became at once, on entering the 
yard, a centre of attraction to the boys and 
girls who were at play. There were not 
many of them, but he found them quite 
numerous enough. At first they did not 
recognise him, so thoroughly was he altered. 
But this was only for a moment. They soon 
saw who he was, and gathered around him 
with a wild shout of welcome. Tom Stokes 
in a new suit of clothes ! It was an oppor- 
tunity too good to be lost. Many were the 
bantering questions, and sarcastic criticisms 
on his appearance, with which Tom was 
assailed. No wounded or speckled bird 
was ever so set upon by its fellow birds as 
poor Tom Stokes, in his new clothes, by his 
old companions. Some pinched him, some 
plucked his garments, some threw dust upon 
him, and, if he had not beaten a hasty retreat 
into his father's house, it v/ould have gone 
hardly with his new clothes, and he himself 
would not have come off scot-free. 

Tom's appearance caused a sensation in 
the home circle almost as great as it had 
created in the yard outside. His father was 
in prison just now, but he found his mother 
at home, and his brother and two sisters 
followed him in from their play in the yard. 
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For a few moments these members of the 
family circle regarded the renovated boy 
with mute and open-mouthed astonishment. 
When they recovered their self-possession, 
they overwhelmed him with questions as to 
how he had obtained his new clothes. His 
mother gave it as her opinion that he wasn't 
* fit to wear such clothes as them 'ere ; ' they 
were * too good for the likes o' he ; * but his 
sisters and brother danced around him in 
uncontrolled delight. 

The next evening, on his return home, 
Tom approached Pincher's Court with 
caution. Creeping on tip-toe down the 
passage, he reconnoitred to see that the coast 
was clear; and then, perceiving that there 
was no one in sight, he scudded quickly 
across the court, and, gaining the door of 
his father's house, burst breathlessly in. 

He was saluted by a gruff and angry 
voice : — 

* Now then, yer young varmint, where are 
yer a-coming to i ' 

The voice was one that he knew too well. 
It was that of his father, who had that day 
been discharged from prison, and was now 
lying lazily upon a rough wooden settle 
underneath the window. 

' It's on'y me, father,' said Tom, retreating 
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into a corner; for, with all his wild daring, 
the boy was afraid of his brutal father. 

' Why, if it bean't our Tom ! ' said the father, 
raising himself upon his elbow. And then he 
added, in a softened tone, * Come here, Tom. 
Wherever did yer get them *ere nice new 
clothes ? ' 

Tom approached reluctantly, and submitted 
his clothes to his father's inspection. 

Since Tom's father had been to prison, he 
had not had any beer. Beer was a beverage 
which he regarded as a necessity of his life. 
Now, therefore, that he was restored to liberty, 
some means must be devised of procuring a 
quantity of that much - craved - for drink. 
Tom's father was feeling very thirsty to-night, 
and his thirst deepened his interest in the 
new suit of clothes in which his son had so 
unexpectedly made his appearance. If the 
reader does not at once see the connection 
between the thirst of Tom's father and Tom's 
new clothes, it is only necessary for him to 
exercise a little patience, and all will be made 
plain. 

Tom's father stroked with a good deal of 
affection the new jacket which covered his 
son's back, and took the cloth of the trousers 
with which the youthful legs were encased 
lovingly between his finger and thumb. 
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* A rare jacket, this, Tom ! * he said. 
* Beautiful cloth, these breeches ! They're 
worth a sight o' money. Where did yer get 
'em from, now ? yer ain't told me yet. Yer 
didn't prig 'em, did yer, yer young dog?' 
And Tom's father chuckled. 

'No, father,' said Tom. And then he 
told his father how he had come by the 
clothes. 

* Wery kind of her, I'm sure,' said the 
father, referring to Mrs. Briggs. * But I say, 
Tom, these 'ere clothes is too good for the 
likes o' you.' 

* Never you mind, father,' retorted Tom, 
with unwonted courage ; * I'm a-going to wear 
'em.' 

* Well, well, boy, you've no call to be 
awk'ard,' said the father, who had his reasons 
for wishing not to alarm his son. 

It was not long after this before Tom * went 
to bed.' This was a very short and easy 
process with poor Tom Stokes. He simply 
took off his jacket and shoes, and threw him- 
self down upon what was little other than a 
heap of straw in one corner of the dirty little 
room. He did, not kneel to pray. He was 
even ignorant of the meaning of the word. 
And he fell asleep without a thought of the 
Great Father Who watches over the evil and 
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the good, and guards alike the haunt of 
poverty and the abode of wealth. 

When Tom was fairly asleep, his father 
rose from the settle on which he had been 
lying, and, cautiously approaching the corner 
where his son lay, very quietly picked up the 
jacket and shoes which Tom had just thrown 
off, and rolled them into a bundle, with the 
shoes inside. Then, putting the bundle under 
his arm, he left the cottage. In crossing the 
court he met his wife, who had been out tp 
dispose of some plait she had lately finished 
— a very unusual errand with her, for it was 
but little plait work that she did, or, indeed, 
work of any kind. 'Husband and wife re- 
garded one another with a mutual scowl. It 
was the first time they had met since the 
husband came out of gaol. 

*YouVe comed home, then?' said the 
woman in a sharp tone. 

* Ah,' was the surly response. 

* What have you got there ? ' asked the 
wife, pointing to the bundle. * Why, if it 
ain't our Tom's new jacket ! ' she exclaimed. 

'That's it,' said the man. *And look 
here!' So saying, he unrolled the jacket 
and revealed the shoes which were inside. 
You know what I'm a-going to do with 
'em ? ' 
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*Ay, all right; but mind you get plenty 
for *em.' 

And, without another word on either side, 
the miserable couple parted. 

The next morning, when Tom awoke, he 
looked everywhere for his jacket and shoes ; 
and, when he found that they were really 
gone, he sat down upon his wretched bed, 
and fairly burst into tears. But he was at no 
loss to think what had beccrme of his missing 
jclothes. 

* It's father, I know it is,* he sobbed to him- 
self ; * he's bin and got money on 'em.' 

But Tom did not cry long. He was too 
much accustomed to his father's cruelty to 
be affected by it in this instance, except in as 
far as it had inflicted on him the loss of the 
clothes of which he had been so proud. So, 
wiping his tears with his knuckles, he put on 
his old ragged jacket, and left the house 
without disturbing his miserable parents, who 
were sleeping heavily from the effects of the 
drink they had purchased with the money re- 
ceived from the pawnbroker the night before. 

Mrs. Briggs had an unusual number of 
errands for Tom that day, and was therefore 
rather vexed when he failed to put in an ap- 
pearance at the usual time. But, when hour 
after hour passed, and still he did not come, 
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her vexation gave way to astonishment and 
alarm. She found another lad to take Tom*s 
place that day, but was in no small concern 
as to the welfare of her missing errand boy. 

Towards evening her anxiety had become 
so great that she determined to go in search 
of him. She would go to the wretched court 
where he lived, and ask about him at his 
miserable home. It was not an agreeable 
expedition, and might be attended with some 
danger ; but little Mrs. Briggs murmured to 
herself, as she set forth, the words which had of 
late been such a source of strength to her spirit. 
' For Christ's sake,' she said. * He " pleased 
not Himself" for me, and shall I shrink 
from a little unpleasantness in serving Him ? ' 

Full of such thoughts, little Mrs. Briggs 
walked briskly along, and soon reached^ the 
entrance to Pincher's Court. Here she paused, 
and was looking round for some one of whom 
she might inquire for the house of which she 
was in search, when she saw, amidst a group 
of boys who were playing noisily in one 
corner of the court, the missing Tom himself. 
Yes, there he was ; but what had become of 
his new jacket? And his shoes, too, where 
were they? She did not pause to. ponder 
these questions. Mrs. Briggs was a woman of 
great decision and promptness, which charac- 
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teristics she now exhibited by walking quickly 
across the court, and laying her hand on 
Tom's shoulder before he knew she was near. 

Tom started, and looked around with 
dismay. 

*What does this mean, Tom?* asked the 
little woman kindly. 

'Please, mum, it ain't my fault; 'twere 
father,' was the deprecating reply. 

* What do you mean, Tom ? What was 
father ? ' 

' Please, mum, he*s bin an' pawned 'em.* 

* You should have come and told me at 
once, Tom,' said Mrs, Briggs gently. 

' Please, mum, I durstn't. 
'But you need not have been afraid, my 
poor boy. It was no fault of yours.' 

* No, mum, that it warn't' 

* Is your father at home, Tom ? ' asked Mrs. 
Briggs after a pause, during which she had 
formed a plan and come to a decision. 

* No, mum,' said Tom ; ' he ain't often at 
home, he ain't ; but mother, she's at home, 
mum.' 

* She'll do just as well. I must go and see 
her. Which is your house, Tom ? ' 

Tom led the way across the court, and little 
Mrs. Briggs followed, with all the ragged rout 
of Tom's late playfellows at her heels. 
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Tom's mother received Mrs. Briggs with a 
vacant stare. The interview was short, but to 
the point. Before it was over, Mrs. Briggs 
had learned the exact whereabouts of Tom's 
jacket and shoes, and obtained permission 
from Tom's mother to take the boy home to 
live with her. To this arrangement Tom him- 
self had no objection whatever, for his life in his 
own home had been one of great misery, and 
he was sensible enough to perceive that he had 
found in Mrs. Briggs a true friend. Accord- 
ingly, having bid good-night to Mrs. Stokes, 
little Mrs. Briggs turned her back on Pincher's 
Court, leading by the hand poor Tom, who 
looked a sufficiently odd companion in his new 
trousers and ragged coat. 

The queerly-assorted pair were followed 
for some distance by the boys with whom Tom 
had been playing when Mrs. Briggs arrived in 
the court, and who seemed to have a vague 
idea that the good little woman was a police 
agent in disguise, and the destination of their 
late playfellow was the lock-up. But, as Mrs. 
Briggs and her charge turned in the opposite 
direction from that building of terror, they 
were reassured, and, after following through 
two or three streets, returned to their play. 

As for Mrs. Briggs, having called at the 

pawnbroker's and redeemed the lost jacket 

c 
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and shoes for an exorbitant sum of money, 
she conducted Tom in safety to her own 
abode. 

As Mrs. Briggs, leading Tom Stokes by the 
hand, crossed the threshold of her own house 
that night, she breathed a fervent prayer to 
God for help in carrying out the labour of 
love on which she had now fairly entered. 
* Lord,' she said within her heart, ' help me to 
save this poor forsaken boyl' And, in her 
earnestness, she so tightened her grasp upon 
Tom's hand that he looked up at her with 
some surprise. 

When they were inside the house, Mrs. 
Briggs told Tom to take off his ragged jacket 
ahd put on again his recovered garments. 
This he was by no means loath to do. Then, 
fightly thinking that the poor lad would be 
hungry, the little woman's next act was to set 
out some supper for him. This was soon 
done, and in a few moments Tom was seated 
at a hearty meal of bread and meat. Mrs. 
Briggs sat and watched him for some time 
with a beaming face. She took care that 
he should have plenty to eat, and invited 
him to make free with what was set before 
him. 

* Don't be afraid, Tom,' she said ; 'this is your 
home, now, you know, and you must look 
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upon me as your mother/ Tom needed no 
second invitation, and in a very little time he 
had made a hearty meal. 

It was now a question with little Mrs. 
Briggs how she should dispose of her young 
charge for the night. It was evident that 
this was a matter about which Tom himself 
was not at all concerned ; for, having eaten of 
the cold meat and bread until he could eat no 
more, he now sat back in his chair, drowsily 
blinking at his benefactress, with an expres- 
sion similar to that which the face of an 
alderman may be supposed to wear at the 
expiration of a city feast. It was evident 
that, in the supreme satisfaction induced by 
the abundant meal he had just eaten, Tom 
was not troubled by any anxiety as to where 
he should spend the night, or, indeed, in 
reference to any other subject. 

With little Mrs. Briggs it was otherwise. 
That some sleeping-place should be found for 
the boy was absolutely necessary. She had 
a little back room up-stairs where he might 
sleep by and by, but it could not be made 
ready for him to-night. The only course, 
then, seemed to be that she should make up 
a kind of bed for him on her little chintz- 
covered couch. With a pillow and a blanket 
he might spend the night there very well. 
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She accordingly decided that the couch should 
be Tom's sleeping-place for that night. This 
temporary bed was soon arranged, Tom 
rousing himself from his lethargy, and getting 
down from his chair to watch the process 
with deep interest. 

* There, Tom/ said Mrs. Briggs, when all 
was ready ; * that's your bed for to-night. 
How do you like it ? ' 

* Fust-rate ! ' said Tom« 

Tm glad you think so. To-morrow 
night you shall have a proper bed up- 
stairs.* 

' Shall I, though } ' exclaimed Tom, with 
great delight. 

'Yes, indeed you shall,' said little Mrs. 
Briggs, much gratified by the boy's evident 
pleasure. * And now, Tom, I'll see you 
comfortable before I go up ; but first you 
must say your prayers.' 

* Wot's them } ' asked the poor boy, with 
expanded eyes. 

Mrs. Briggs was inexpressibly shocked. 
With such ignorance she had never before 
come in contact, and could not have believed 
it to exist. And perhaps you, dear reader, 
are equally amazed, and may be reluctant 
to believe that there has lived in England, 
in these days of ours a boy twelve years old 
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who could need to ask a question such as 
that of poor Tom Stokes. But your in- 
credulity will vanish if you consider that 
this poor, forsaken lad had never seen the 
inside of a place of worship in his life; that 
he had certainly never heard the voice of 
prayer with any knowledge of its meaning ; 
and that, though the name of God had 
frequently been pronounced in his hearing, 
it was chiefly by lips which uttered it in 
emphasis of oaths and curses. In view of all 
this, it is not strange that, in reply to the 
suggestion that he should * say his prayers,' 
this poor, neglected boy should ask, *Wot's 
them ? ' 

'Why, don't you know what prayer is, 
Tom ? ' asked Mrs. Briggs, in astonishment. 

* No, mum, never heered on it.' 

* Well, Tom, I'll tell you.' And then the 
good woman paused, at a loss, for a moment, 
how to proceed. At length she continued 
simply, * Prayer, Tom, is asking God to take 
care of us and make us good. You know 
Who God is, Tom ? ' 

*Yes, mum,' said Tom doubtfully; 'that's 
Him as father swears about, and mother too. 
They don't ask Him to take care of 'em, 
though ; it's t'other way about ; so that ain't 
prayer.' 
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* My poor boy ! * exclaimed Mrs. Briggs, 
drawing him to her side. * How ignorant 
you are ! How I pity you ! ' 

* Thanky, mum/ said Tom. 

* Now listen to me, Tom/ continued Mrs. 
Briggs, scarcely able to repress a smile at the 
boy's rough simplicity. 'We'll kneel down 
together, here beside the couch ; and V\\ 
pray first, and then teach you a prayer.* 

So saying, sh@ led the wondering boy to 
the side of the couch, and they knelt together 
— the poor outcast lad and the earnest 
Christian woipan — at the feet of God. And 
then little Mrs. Briggs lifted up a trembling 
voice in prayer for the poor heathen lad at 
her side. Tom himself formed the exclusive 
subject of her prayer, for she could think of 
nothing els^. She pleaded earnestly that 
God would teach him the right way, and 
help him to be good, and to grow up a useful 
man, and n>uch more to the same loving 
effect. Tom knelt quietly by her side the 
whole of the time, because she knelt; but 
beyond this he gave no token of reverence. 
On the contrary, his eyes wandered cease- 
lessly around the room, as though in search 
of something he could not see. When 
they rose from their knees, this was ex- 
plained. 
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* Where is He, mum ? ' asked Tom, still 
looking around. 

' Who, Tom ? ' said Mrs. Briggs. 

' God, Him as you prayed to. I don't see 
Him nowheres. Wot's He like ? ' 

'Why, God is in heaven, Tom; and He's 
here, and everywhere.' 

' Is He, mum 1 I can't see Him.' 

*No, Tom, you can't see Him, because 
He's a Spirit ; but He can see you, and hear 
you too. But come, kneel down, and I'll 
teach you to pray to Him as I did just 
now.' 

Tom, wondering more and more, again 
knelt down beside the couch, and little Mrs, 
Briggs at his side. 

* Now, Tom,' said she, ' you must say what 
I say.' 

* Yes, mum.' 

* God bless me.' 

* God bless me,' repeated Tom. 

'And take care of me through the night' 
Tom, as before, repeated the words without 

hesitation. 

' And forgive my sins,' continued his simple 

instructress. 

' Wot's them, mum ? ' asked Tom abruptly, 
'Sins, Tom,' said little Mrs. Briggs, 'are 

all the wrong things we've done — telling lies. 
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swearing, fighting, and such like ; and when 
we ask God to forgive them, we mean that 
we want Him not to be angry with us any 
more. Now say what I said.' 

* Yes,' said Tom, going on with his prayer 
in accordance with the explanation he had 
just received ; * and, please, God, don't You 
be angry with me any more for them lies 
as I've told, and them bad words, and for 
that 'ere fight as I had t'other day wi' Bill 
Henderson.' 

*You need not say all that, Tom,' said 
Mrs. Briggs. *If you ask God to forgive 
your sins, that's quite enough just now.' 

*Is it, mum.? I thought as I'd tell Him 
what I'd done, so as He'd know what He'd 
got to forgivcv' 

* He knows without your telling Him, 
Tom. He knows everything.' 

' Does He, though } ' exclaimed Tom. 
* Well, I never ! There's a man in our court 
who knows a sight o' things, but he don't 
know everything.' 

*No, Tom,' said Mrs. Briggs, rather 
shocked, it must be admitted, at Tom's 
association of ideas ; * there isn't any man 
who knows as much as God. He knows 
everything that takes place, and hears all 
we say, and can tell what we are thinking 
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about, too. But come/ she added, *let us 
get on with your prayer. Now say, " Help 
me to be good, and not do wrong any more ; 
for Jesus Christ's sake. Amen." ' 

* " Help me to be good, and not do wrong 
any more," ' repeated Tom slowly ; ' " for " — 
Will you say that again, mum ? ' 

* " For Jesus Christ's sake. Amen." ' 

*" Jesus Christ," "for Jesus Christ's sake,"' 
said Tom, with great deliberation. * " Amen." 
Wot's that, mum } And who's He } who's 
Jesus Christ ? ' 

*"Amen,"' replied Mrs. Briggs, 'is what 
we always say at the end of our prayers, 
Tom ; and it means that we're in earnest. 
And Jesus Christ is our Saviour, the Son 
of God.' 

And then, in simple words, the little 
woman told the poor boy * the old, old story 
of Jesus and His love,' to which Tom listened 
breathlessly and with wondering eyes. 

When she had finished, the boy was silent. 
He was evidently pondering all he had 
heard. 

* And now, Tom,' said she, after a pause, 
* it's time to go to bed.' 

Tom spoke no more until, when he was 
comfortably settled on the couch for the 
night, Mrs. Briggs was about to leave him. 
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* Good night, Tom/ she said, with her 
hand on the latch of the door which led 
up-stairs. 

* Good night, mum,' responded Tom ; and 
then he added in the same breath, * Will He 
be here all night, mum ? ' 

* He ? who, Tom ? ' 

'Why, God, mum — Him as weVe bin 
a-talking about/ 

* O yes, Tom, He'll be here all night long, 
to watch over you and take care of you.' 

'Then He won't be wi' you, mum. How'U 
you do wi'out Him? Or p'raps He'll step 
up now an' then to see as you're a-getting 
on all right' 

' No, Tom, God will be with me all night 
too. Don't you remember I told you He 
was everywhere ? ' 

' So you did, mum ; I reck'lect now.' 

As Tom was silent after this, Mrs. Briggs 
shortly left the room, and the tired boy 
turned his face to the wall, and soon fell 
asleep. 
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would demand him back ; they would be 
only too glad to have him taken off their 
hands. And from this time she would be 
his mother, and he should be her son. 

She felt that she had indeed undertaken a 
serious charge ; and yet it was not without 
joy that she contemplated the work it would 
involve. She had never had any children of 
her own, and already began to feel a mother's 
love for the poor outcast. And now, what 
course should she adopt } In what manner 
could she most effectually benefit poor Tom ? 
By what means was it most likely that, with 
the blessing of God, she would succeed in 
reclaiming him from the ignorance and sin 
in which he had been brought up t As long 
as he would stay with her he should have a 
good home, decent clothes, and plenty of 
wholesome food. She would treat him with 
the utmost kindness, and would, by Divine 
help, bear patiently with his faults. But she 
felt that something more than this was 
necessary. 

The conversation she had had with Tom 
before leaving him for the night had revealed 
the fact that he was sadly ignorant, and 
especially in relation to God and good things. 
It was clear, therefore, that, in the first place, 
he must go to school. But could this be 
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arranged ? After a little consideration Mrs. 
Briggs decided that it could. She had not 
hitherto employed Tom during the whole of 
the day. He had usually come to run 
errands for an hour or so in the morning, and 
another in the afternoon. And now, if he 
went to school, she could arrange for him to 
do all that was necessary out of school hours. 
It would require some management, and 
might be inconvenient ; but it should be 
done. What was a little inconvenience when 
she thought of the love of Christ } She 
accordingly decided that Tom should go to 
school the very next day. Having arrived 
at this decision, her mind was so far relieved 
that she found no further difficulty in going 
to sleep. 

There were two day schools in the town. 
One was connected with the Church of 
England, and the other was associated with 
the chapel to which Mrs. Briggs belonged. 
Tom must, as a matter of course, be sent to 
the latter. 

When Mrs. Briggs came down-stairs the 
next morning at seven o'clock, Tom, probably 
lulled by the unwonted luxury of his new 
sleeping-place, was not yet awake. Not 
wishing to disturb him, the kind little woman 
moved noiselessly about the room, perform- 
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ing sundry household duties, including the 
preparation of breakfast, with a brisk neat- 
ness which would have been beautiful to see, 
had any one been there to see it. Un- 
conscious, however, that there was anything 
in either her appearance or her conduct that 
was worthy of admiration, she moved quickly 
about the room, and backwards and forwards 
between it and the back kitchen, until, by 
the time the old Dutch clock, with its solemn 
' thud, thud,' had worked its way round to a 
quarter to eight, the breakfast was laid upon 
the little round table, and waited only for the 
boiling of the tardy kettle. 

The little woman then proceeded to arouse 
the sleeping boy. Approaching the couch 
where he lay, she placed her hand upon his 
shoulder. 

* Now, then, Tom, my boy,' she said, in a 
cheerful tone, ' wake up ! It's breakfast time.' 

Tom started, but without opening his eyes, 
and turned partly over ; then, throwing out 
his arms with a sudden jerk, so that his 
benefactress narrowly escaped receiving a 
sharp blow in her face, he muttered in a 
muffled tone some words which plainly 
proved that he had not yet returned from 
dreamland. 

* Now then, wot are you a-doin' on ? You're 
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• 

alius a-hittin' of me or some'at Til run 
away, I will/ 

Many persons might have been inclined to 
smile ; but the words and action of the half- 
awakened boy were so full of sad significance 
that the tender-hearted little woman could not 
repress a sigh. To whom had Tom supposed 
himself to be speaking? From whom was 
it that he was accustomed to receive such 
treatment as to call forth, even in sleep, 
words like those which had just issued from 
his lips? Mrs. Briggs was at no loss to 
understand what the answer to these ques- 
tions would be. 

But Tom had settled himself down to sleep 
again. Accordingly she once more placed 
her hand upon his shoulder, and, giving him 
this time a vigorous shake, succeeded at last 
in thoroughly awaking him. 

* Good morning, Tom,' said Mrs. Briggs, as 
he lay for a moment gazing blankly into her 
face, as though unable to account for his 
surroundings. * You are a sound sleeper.' 

Tom recollected himself at the sound of 
her voice. 'Morning, mum/ he said, sitting 
up. ' I'm glad it's you, mum,' he added. * I 
were a-dreamin*, mum ; and I thought as he 
were a-hittin' of me again. He's alius a-hittin' 
of me, mum.' 
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' He ? Who, Tom ? ' 

* Why, father,' said Tom ; * and, as if hittin* 
warn't enough, he kicks me, too, sometimes. 
Fse mortal glad, I can tell 'ee, mum; when 
he's in gaol. And mother, she ain't much 
better,' concluded the poor lad. 

' Poor boy ! ' said Mrs. Briggs. 

* Thanky, mum ; but I don't mind now,' was 
Tom's cheerful response. 

Mrs. Briggs now sent Tom into the back 
kitchen to wash and prepare for breakfast, 
while she made the tea, for the kettle was 
boiling by this time. When he returned, and 
had at her dictation offered up a morning 
prayer, they sat down together to a simple 
but substantial meal. 

As breakfast proceeded, Mrs. Briggs men- 
tioned to Tom her intention of sending him to 
school. 

* Would you like to go to school, Tom ? ' 
she asked. 

Tom looked at her for a moment without 
replying. This was a question which evi- 
dently had not presented itself to his mind 
before, and could not be answered on the 
spur of the moment. After a considerable 
pause came the boy's tardy reply : 

* Don't know, mum ; never went to school 
afore, and don't 'xactly know what it's like. 
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Is it nice ? ' And then, after another pause, 
he added, ' I don't think as I should like it 
very much, mum. Some o* them boys as 
goes to school hollers after me, and throws 
stones at me, and that like, and there's no 
tellin' what they might do if I was to go to 
school along of 'em/ 

* They would perhaps treat you more 
kindly, Tom, if you were one of themselves,' 
Mrs, Briggs ventured to suggest, 

* I don't know, I'se sure, mum/ And then, 
as his eye fell upon his new clothes, he 
added, with a brightening face, 'Perhaps 
they would, though, for, you see, I ain't got 
no rags now, mum.' 

*To be sure,' said Mrs. Briggs, glad to 
encourage the idea. 

It required, after this, very little persuasion 
to induce Tom to consent to the proposal 
that he should go to school. Indeed, the 
slight misgiving he had felt as to the treat- 
ment he might receive from the boys of 
more respectable antecedents having been 
banished from his mind, he became as eager 
as he had before been reluctant that the 
proposal in question should be carried out. 

* When are I to go, mum } ' he asked, with 
great eagerness. 

* To-day, Tom, directly after breakfast.* 

D 
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* My eye ! you don't say so, mum I ' And 
Tom addressed himself with great vigour to 
that part of his breakfast which still remained 
upon his plate, being evidently fearful lest 
he should not have finished in time. 

* Yes, Tom,* said good Mrs. Briggs ; ' I do 
say so indeed, and I mean it too. But, Tom, 
don't say " my eye ; " it's a kind of swearing.' 

' Is it, mum ? ' asked the poor boy in some 
alarm. 

' Yes, Tom ; but you'll be careful in future, 
won't you ? ' 

' In course I will, mum, if you says so.' 

* And now, Tom,' she said, * as I see you 
have finished your breakfast, put your hands 
together as I do, and we'll thank God for the 
food He has given us.' 

Tom clasped his hands in exact imitation 
of Mrs. Briggs, and then sat looking at her 
with wonder in his widely opened eyes. 

^Shutydureyes, Tom,' said Mrs. Briggs, * as 
I do ; ' and she suited the action to the word. 

Tom's eyes also were shut in a moment. 
And then the good little woman, with much 
simplicity, returned thanks for their meal to 
the bountiful Giver of all good, in words 
which she had learned as a child from the lips 
of her mother. 

After this ^he reached her well-worn Bible 
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from a side table ; and, having read alcJud in 
her homely fashion a portion of the sacred 
volume, knelt down, with Tom at her side, 
and offered up a simple but earnest prayer 
for herself and the poor benighted lad. 

When they rose from their knees, Tom 
was, as usual, ready with a question. 

* Wot was that as you read, mum t ' he 
asked. 

' The Bible, Tom — the book of God, that 
tells us how to be good and get to heaven.' 

^ Did God make it Hisself, mum, up in 
heaven ? ' 

* Not exactly, Tom. God told a great 
many good men what He wanted to have 
put into His book, and they wrote it 
down.' 

* How did He tell them ? ' asked Tom, 
rather to the perplexity of his willing but 
simple-minded instructress. * I should think 
He couldn't speak, if He isn't a man.* 

* No, Tom, God did not speak to them, but 
He put into their minds what He wanted 
them to write.' 

' O ! ' said the poor lad with a vacant look. 
He was silenced, but not satisfied. 

*And now,' said Mrs. Briggs, fearful lest 
Tom should ask more questions, 'run into 
the back kitchen, and give your hair another 
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touch of the brush, and sponge your hands 
and mouth, and then we'll go to school/ 

Tom obeyed. When he returned, looking 
as clean and tidy as though he had been all 
his life a stranger to rags and dirt, Mrs, 
Briggs took him by the hand, and the 
two left the house and started for the 
school. 

On their way the good woman impressed 
upon her young companion the importance 
of coming home without delay as soon as the 
school was dismissed for dinner. 

* For you know, Tom,' she said, * I shall 
have some errands for you to run then, and 
some more in the evening ; and, if I let you 
go to school, you must attend to your 
errands between times. I trust to your 
honour, you know, Tom. You must not stop 
to play on the way, but come straight home, 
and see if I have anywhere for you to go ; 
and if not, you shall play then.' 

* Yes, mum,' said Tom, evidently delighted 
to be trusted. 

When they reached the school, the clock 
with which the building was surmounted 
showed that five minutes had yet to elapse 
before nine. In consequence, many of the 
scholars were grouped together in the play- 
ground and near the school door. As Mrs. 
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Briggs and her young charge appeared on 
the scene, there was a general shout. 

* Here's Tom Stokes, in a new suit of 
clothes, come to school ! ' 

They were surrounded by a crowd. Some 
pinched Tom, some jeered at him, some 
called him ' gaol bird.' Tom was dismayed, 
and would have run away, but that his hand 
was firmly locked in that of Mrs. Briggs. 

* For shame, boys ! ' she cried with honest 
indignatipn, her face fairly glowing as she 
looked around on the jeering and clamorous 
crowd. Thus apostrophized, the troop of 
boys fell back a little, and Mrs. Briggs and 
Tom pressed forward into the school, where, 
though not without misgiving, she left her 
now reluctant charge. 

Mrs. Briggs went home and busied herself 
about her work. Every day in the week 
except two she attended one or other of the 
markets in the neighbouring towns. This 
was Thursday, one of the two days in 
question. Consequently, on her return after 
taking Tom to school, the diligent little 
woman employed herself in the thorough 
performance of certain household duties, to 
which, on the days when her business called 
her away from home, she was unable to give 
the attention they required. Her particular 
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occupation, at the moment of which we are 
about to speak, was the very necessary but 
too frequently neglected one of sweeping the 
floor. The habitual cheerfulness of the little 
woman's disposition had been increased this 
morning by the success of her attempt to get 
Tom to school, and her face was even more 
radiant than usual. So, as was natural, little 
Mrs. Briggs began to sing. She had a sweet 
voice, and a soul attuned to holy melody ; 
and this was not the first occasion, by a great 
many, on which her broom had kept vigorous 
time to the sweet music of a hymn. 

It was her favourite hymn that she was 
singing. Nor was she singular in this pre- 
ference. The words in which she poured 
forth the happiness of her spirit are laden 
with a holy and exultant joy which has 
charmed the griefs of many a burdened heart. 
Who has not sung them with rapture ? who 
has not felt thankful for the inspiration which 
bade them flow from the poet's pen ? They 
were : 

* My God, the spring of all my joys, 
The life of my delights, 
The glory of my brightest days, 
And comfort of my nights ! ' 

After singing thus far, Mrs. Briggs paused 
to think of Tom. How thankful she felt that 
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God had helped her hitherto in her humble 
work of love ! And yet she was anxious 
about the poor lad. She almost feared he 
would not stay at school. He had been 
willing enough to go at first, of course. But 
then he did not know what it would be like, 
and the novelty of the idea pleased him. 

She feared that this wild, half-savage lad 
would not long submit to the restraint of 
school discipline. Moved by such misgivings, 
she prayed earnestly for the poor boy. And 
then, reassured, she resumed her song : 

* III darkest shades, if Thou appear, 

My dawning is begun ; 
Thou art my soul's bright Morning Star, 
And Thou my rising Sun.* 

And then again she prayed, and was be- 
ginning to feel much comforted in reference 
to the subject of her fears, when, looking out 
at the window, whom should she see but Tom 
himself! There he was, peeping in through 
the glass with a dubious face, as though ask- 
ing if he might be allowed to enter. 

Little Mrs. Briggs was startled and alarmed. 
Her reassuring thoughts fled like a flock of 
frightened sparrows, and the sunshine faded 
from her face. Tom, whose face, when she 
looked up, was pressed against the window- 
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pane, was frightened when he saw the cloud 
upon her brow, and turned to run away. 
Quick as thought the good little woman stood 
at the open doon 

* Tom 1 Tom ! don't run away. Tm not 
angry with you,' she cried. 

Tom paused in his flight, turned round, 
stood for a moment irresolute, and finally, 
reassured by the kindly face and earnest 
entreaties of his little benefactress, came 
slowly back to the door. 

' Now, Tom,' said Mrs. Briggs kindly, as 
she took him by the hand and led him into 
the house, ' come in and tell me all about it' 

Tom hung his head aftd was silent. 

* It's only half aft hour, Tdm, since I left 
you at school, and are you tired of it already ? * 

Still Tom did not reply. 

* Have the boys been teasing you, Tom ? ' 

* No, mum,' said Tom at length, finding his 
voice ; * they ain't said nothin' to me, 'cause 
the master he don't let 'em talk in school' 

* What is it, then ? Did the master send 
you away ? ' 

* No, mum, not he didn't. He didn't know 
as I was a-coming out You see, mum, he 
put me to sit agen the door, and every time 
it were opened everything looked so bright 
and pleasant-like outside, and it were so dull 
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and still in that 'ere school. So, when the 
master went out of the room for some'at, I 
just slipped out too and comed away. And 
please, mum, don't you let me go to school 
any more.' 

Poor little Mrs. Briggs ! For a moment 
she was nonplussed. What could she say.^ 
what could she do ? She was silent for some 
time. At last she spoke. 

* O, Tom, don't say that. Remember how 
glad you were to go to school this morning.' 

' Yes, mum, but I didn't know what it were 
like then. I thought as it 'ud be nicer somer 
how.' 

* Well, but, Tom, you must have patience, 
and you will like it better when you get used 
to it' 

* I don't think as I shall, mum,' said Tom 
doggedly. 

* I think you will, my boy,' said Mrs. 
Briggs in a cheerful tone. * And then, you 
know, if you don't go to school, you'll never 
make anything out in the world. You'll 
grow up an ignorant, good-for-nothing man. 
You know, Tom, I want you to become clever 
and good. And wouldn't you like to be able 
to read all the beautiful things there are in 
books, and in the Bible too — all about God 
and heaven } If you would, you know, you 
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must go to school, because Tm no scholar 
myself, and I can't teach you much. And O, 
Tom,' she continued in a pleading tone, * I 
shall be so sadly disappointed if you don't go 
to school any more. You will go, won't you, 
for my sake? You'd like to please me, 
wouldn't you, Tom dearV And the little 
woman's eyes filled with tears. 

Tom had listened in silence, and, though 
Mrs. Briggs waited some time, he made no 
reply. She therefore judged it better to let 
the matter rest for a time, that he might 
think of what she had said. She would not 
be too urgent with him at present He would 
most likely come round again by and by. 
So she said to him : 

* But we'll not say anything more about it 
just now, Tom, my boy. There's just a little 
errand or two that you can do before dinner. 
These straws have to go to Mrs. Brown's, and 
these to Mrs. White's ; and here's a note I 
want you to take to Mr. Tompkins, and be 
sure you wait for an answer ; and don't stop 
to play, but come straight back when you've 
done, there's a good boy. I trust to you, you 
know, Tom.* 

So saying, she gave Tom two bundles of 
smooth, straight, evenly cut straws, such as 
the plaiters used, and, putting the note for 
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Mr. Tompkins into his hand, started him 
upon his errands. The poor lad ran off with 
alacrity, being evidently much relieved in 
mind. 

The manner in which Tom performed 
these errands fully justified the confidence 
which his kind-hearted mistress placed in 
him. The boy was proud to be trusted ; and 
so, when he had carefully conveyed to the 
hands of Mrs. White and Mrs. Brown the 
bundles of straw designed for them re- 
spectively, and delivered the note to Mr. 
Tompkins and received an answer to it, he 
returned swiftly to his new home without 
once stopping or turning aside. And this 
was the more praiseworthy in Tom, because 
he passed a group of his old companions 
playing at marbles, and was earnestly 
solicited by them to join their game. 

Mrs. Briggs herself was surprised to sec 
him back so soon, and rewarded him with a 
few words of genial praise, which brought a 
look of sunny pleasure to his face. It was 
evident that she was fast finding her way to 
the heart of poor Tom Stokes. 

This fact received further evidence after 
dinner. Until that meal was over, Mrs. 
Briggs had said nothing more to Tom about 
going to school again ; and, when the subject 
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was at length resumed, Tom himself was the 
first to mention it. The heart of Mrs. Briggs 
had been heavy with anxiety ever since 
Tom's unceremonious return from school. 
As may be supposed, her happy song, which 
had been interrupted by his appearance at 
the window, had not been resumed. But, if 
she could no longer sing, she could still pray. 
And pray she did, all the remainder of the 
morning, with all her heart and soul, that she 
might be guided in this new difficulty, and 
that poor Tom might be induced to forego 
his prejudice against going to school. 

And Tom ? He had not forgotten what 
Mrs. Briggs had said to him in the morning. 
Her closing appeal had produced a deeper 
effect upon him than she thought. The poor 
neglected lad was beginning to find out that 
there was some one in the world who cared 
for him and loved him ; and, what was more, 
to feel in his own heart the kindling of an 
answering love. The last words little Mrs. 
Briggs had spoken that morning, in trying to 
persuade him to go to school again, had been 
in his mind ever since. ' You'd like to please 
me, wouldn't you, Tom dear f ' These words, 
it is not too much to say, had communicated 
to Tom a revelation. They had exhibited 
many things to him in a new light. They 
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had even created a new motive in his heart. 
They had led him to think of all the kindness 
and love she had shown him — how she had 
clothed and fed him, and rescued him from 
the wretchedness of his former life, and re- 
ceived him to a home and a mother s heart — 
until he began to feel that he really would 
like to please her. His gratitude to this 
his first and only earthly friend, which had 
hitherto been but a glimmering spark, burst 
into a flame. He had been taken captive by 
the loving-kindness of this simple woman, and 
became henceforth her willing and devoted 
slave. And thus it was that he haji been so 
expeditious with his errands, and received 
with such pleasure the praises of his mistress 
on his return ; and thus it came about that, 
after dinner, he looked up in the anxious face 
of little Mrs. Briggs, and said : 

* ril go to school again this afternoon, mum, 
if youVe a mind ; for you see, mum, youVe 
done.a sight o* things for me, and I should 
liWoiftfe©' please you, as you was a-saying.* 

Mrs. Briggs lifted her heart in joyful 
gratitude to God. 

* That*s a good boy,' she said, drawing him 
to her side and kissing his no longer grimy 
face. And then she added, as she smoothed 
with her hand his thick black hair, ' There's 
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Some One else Who will be pleased with you, 
Tom, beside me/ 

' Is there ? ' said Tom. ' Who's that ? Do 
you mean the master, mum ? * 

* No, Tom. He will be pleased, I dare say, 
but I didn't mean him. God is pleased with 
you, my boy. He always is when you do 
right' 

* Is He, mum } I'm glad o' that,' said the 
boy seriously. 

Tom was soon ready for school. As he 
left the house, Mrs. Briggs put into his hand 
a note she had written while he had been 
washing his hands and face in the back 
kitchen. It was directed to the schoolmaster, 
and ran as follows : — 

* Dear Sir, — Please don't be angry with 
this poor boy for running away from school 
this morning. He's very sorry, and I don't 
think he'll do it again. — Yours respectfully, 

* Martha Briggs.' 

* There, Tom,' she said ; ' take that to the 
master, and I don't think he'll say anything 
to you about what you did this morning.' 

Tom started off in high spirits, holding 
very tightly the note for the master, which he 
seemed to regard as a precious treasure, that 
must on no account be lost. 
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For the first half hour after Tom was gone 
Mrs. Briggs was anxious and restless. But, 
as the afternoon wore away and he did not 
appear, she was reassured. And when, at 
the proper time, he came home, quiet and 
cheerful, she received him with a placid smile 
of satisfaction. 

* Well, Tom, what did the master say "i ' she 
asked. 

* He spoke rather cross at first, mum,* said 
Tom, * and asked me, what did I mean by 
running away this morning.? But when he 
read that 'ere paper as you sent, he left off, 
and told me to go to my seat, and not run 
away no more. And please, mum, I won't ; 
not,' he added with much energy, * if I live to 
be as old as Methuselrr.' 

* Methusekr, Tom ! Methusel^//, you mean. 
But where did you hear about him ? We read 
about him in the Bible,' said Mrs. Briggs, with 
an amused smile. 

* I don't know about that, mum, I'm sure,' 
said Tom. *Him as I mean must ha' lived to 
be a very old man. It's father as I've heerd 
talk on him. He says, when he's angry wi' 
me like, as I shan't be no good, no, not 
if I lives to be as old as Methusekr. I 
reckon that's another chap as is in the 
Bible.' 
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* No, Tom, he's the same. He lived till he 
was nearly a thousand years old. You won't 
live as long as that, my boy ; but there's time 
to do a great deal of good in even the shortest 
life.' 
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Tom's father ; and he came about the middle 
of the afternoon, a time when, to the great 
relief of the good little woman, on this occasion 
at least, Tom was at school. 

Neither Mrs. Briggs nor Tom himself knew 
in what light the transfer of his son to the 
guardianship of Mrs. Briggs, and the conse- 
quent shifting of parental responsibility to 
her shoulders, were regarded by Mn Stokes. 
Since he left his wretched home, Tom had 
not seen his father. That unnatural parent 
did not much affect the daylight. His deeds 
were of the darkness. Most of the hours of 
daylight he spent in bed ; and it would not 
have been surprising if father and son had 
not met for many months to come. 

In fact, however, Tom's father did by no 
means approve of the act of his wife in hand- 
ing over to little Mrs. Briggs the person of 
his eldest son. For this he had two reasons. 
In the first place, he had not been consulted 
in the matter ; and this is in itself a sufficient 
reason with some people for disapproving 
even of the best arrangements. And, besides 
this, Tom was beginning to be very useful to 
his father in connection with many of the 
dark and lawless undertakings by means of 
which that unscrupulous man gained his 
precarious livelihood. 
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Tom's father was, indeed, very angry ; and, 
as may be supposed, the first outburst of his 
rage fell upon the by no means unoffending 
head of his wife, who, to say the truth, re- 
turned with interest the assaults of both his 
tongue and hand. His next thoughts were 
given to Mrs. Briggs, upon whom he bestowed, 
in her absence, some very fierce and brutal 
epithets. And then, having somewhat cooled 
down, he began to consider by what means he 
could recover his lost son, who, he said, had *bin 
stole from him by that 'ere critter of a woman.' 

Tom's father was not a great reader. But 
he did sometimes borrow from a neighbour 
the Sunday newspaper. At such times he 
would read — sitting on his door-step, dirty, 
ragged, and unkempt, and smoking a short 
black pipe, while the Sabbath air was throb- 
bing with the music of the church bells — the 
sporting news, the police news, and all the 
horrors contained in the columns of the 
papers. More than once, in the course of his 
reading, he had come across the report of the 
trial of some wicked and designing man or 
woman for the abduction of an unsuspecting 
boy or girl from their home. These instances 
came to his mind now, and he put it to his 
wife whether the case of their boy was not 
clearly one of * abduction.' 
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* Anyhow/ he said, with a short, coarse 
laugh, ' rU frighten the critter with it. Til 
tell her, if she don't give up that 'ere boy 
peaceable, I'll have the law on her for 
abduction^' 

And then he laughed ag^ain more loudly 
and more coarsely than before. 

* Let the boy alone,' snapped the mother ; 
* it's good riddance to be shut of him.' 

* You shut up,' was the husband's reply, as 
he left the house. 

* Go on wi' yer,* retorted the wife with an 
oath. 

But there was no answer, except the echo 
of her husband's retreating footsteps as he 
slouched down the court, on the way to his 
favourite public-house. 

The above passage between Tom's father 
and mother took place on the day when 
Tom first went to school. After turning the 
matter over in his mind for some hours, 
Mr. Stokes decided to go at once to Mrs. 
Briggs and demand his son, reserving the 
threat of which he had spoken to his wife 
for use in case his first demand should be 
refused. 

Mrs. Briggs, as we have seen, was at home 
that day. She had been very busy about 
the house all the morning, and, in spite of 
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numerous interruptions in the shape of callers 
on business, had finished her work by three 
o'clock in the afternoon. The floor of her 
little sitting-room was as clean as the spotless 
white deal table in its centre, and that is 
saying a great deal ; every discoverable speck 
of dust had been removed from the furniture ; 
the fireplace was faultless; and the little 
woman herself, after a brief absence up-stairs, 
added, as she sat down, cheerful and tidy, ' to 
do a bit of sewing ' till tea-time, the finishing 
touch to a picture of cleanliness and comfort 
such as is not rare, thank God, in English 
homes. 

She was already busy with her needle, 
when there came a heavy knock, or rather a 
thump, at the street door, as though some one 
had fallen against it The little woman 
started from her seat, and, laying her work 
on the table, made haste to open the door. 
The next moment she would have made as 
much haste to shut it again. But this was 
out of the question ; for the coarse, drunken- 
looking man, whose clumsy attempt to knock 
at the door had resulted in the thumping 
noise she had heard, stood in the very door- 
way itself, swaying backwards and forwards 
in a very tipsy manner, and only prevented 
from falling by holding the two door-posts. 
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Mrs. Briggs saw that he intended to address 
her when he could sufficiently steady himself 
to do so. She knew the man too well, and 
her heart misgave her. At last he spoke. 

' What ha' you done wi' that 'ere cub o' 
mine, missus? ' he said coarsely. 

* O, Mr. Stokes ! ' gasped little M^rs. Briggs, 
shocked and dismayed. 

'Don't "mister" me,' growled the man. 
'My name's Tom Stokes, old Tom Stokes, 
same as that 'ere young dog o' mine as you've 
stole away 's young Tom Stokes. What ha' 
you done wi' him, missus, d'ye hear ? ' 

* Don't ask me, there's a good man,' pleaded 
the poor woman. ' He's better along with me. 
I mean well by him, indeed I do. And I'll 
tell him to love you, and he shall come to see 
you whenever he likes.' 

Tom's father laughed loudly at this. 

* Ha, ha ! come to see me whenever he likes ! 
That won't be often, I reckon. And you 
means well by him ? Well, I don't find no 
fault wi' that, as fur as it goes ; but look you 
here, missus, I want the boy, and I'll hev him. 
What ha' you done wi' him } Come, out wi' 
it. I'm a-goin' to take him home wi' me 
now.* 

How thankful was little Mrs. Briggs that 
Tom was at school ! She devoutly prayed 
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that he might not return until his half- 
drunken father was gone. 

* Your son is not here/ she now said to the 
man. * He's out just now ; but when he 
comes home FU ask him if he would like to 
come back to you.' 

Tom's father laughed again. 

*Come, come, missus,' he said, 'this 'ere 
won't do. I'll tell you what it is ; that 'ere 
young whelp comes back to me whether he 
likes it or whether he don't. And if you 
keeps him arter this; you'll get more nor 
you've bargained for. Do you know what 
you've bin an' done, missus ? ' inquired Mr. 
Stokes severely. * You've abducted that 'ere 
boy. That means,' he added with a sneer, 
* as you've stole him away from his sorrering 
friends. And I'll tell ye what, missus, there's 
a law agin them as abducts little boys. And 
I'll hev the law on ye, missus, as sure as 
you're alive, if that boy don't come back to 
our court to night' 

So saying, the man turned and staggered 
away. 

Mrs. Briggs hastily shut and bolted the 
door, and sank down, with a beating heart, 
upon the nearest chair. Here was a difficulty 
of which she had not dreamed. She had 
supposed that, after her agreement with 
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Tom's mother, the poor boy would have been 
left entirely in her hands. It had not 
occurred to her that his father might not fall 
in with the arrangement, and might want to 
have him back again. And now, what did 
this threat of the law mean? Surely the 
law of a Christian country would not punish 
her for trying to »ave a poor boy from* 
poverty and vice ! And yet she saw now 
that she could not keep poor Tom, if his 
father persisted in demanding that he should 
return home. 

She was in great distress. It seemed as 
though her loving efforts were to be nipped 
in the bud. It was a terrible thought, that 
now, after he had left his old life, and was 
beginning already to give promise of some- 
thing better, he should be dragged back to it 
by the hands of his own father. By the help 
of God she had already pulled him up from 
the black depths of ignorance and crime ; 
and now, just as she was beginning to think 
he was safe, he was slipping from her hands 
back into the foul, dark waters. 

* But no,' she moaned ; * it's too terrible ! 
It can't be ! God won't let the poor boy be 
lost after all. He will help me even yet' 
And then she prayed with fast falling tears, and 
waited anxiously for Tom's return from school 
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The time passed, and the anxiety of little 
Mrs. Briggs increased. Four o'clock, a 
quarter past, half past, and still he had not 
come. Where was he ? What could be 
keeping him } It was almost time for Tom 
to be coming home when his father left her 
door, and she feared they must have met, and 
the boy have been forcibly taken back to 
Pincher's Court. Let us see what founda- 
tion there was for her fears. 

About the same time as Tom's father left 
the house of little Mrs. Briggs, Tom himself 
started from school. He had become some- 
what reconciled to the school, and was begin- 
ning on this second day to take an interest in 
his lessons ; and the master had this afternoon 
warmly commended his diligence, so that alto- 
gether Tom felt very happy as he ran along. 

Mn Stokes, having left little Mrs. Briggs* 
house in high dudgeon, stumbled tipsily along, 
muttering audibly to himself. In this fashion 
he was turning the first corner, when he was 
brought to a stand by a boy who, having 
been hurrying round the corner in the 
opposite direction, had unwittingly rushed 
into his arms. 

Tom's father was about to throw the boy off 
with an oath and a cuff, when he discovered, 
to his astonishment, that it was his own son 
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Tom who had thus unceremoniously run into 
his embrace. As for Tom, his astonishment 
at this unexpected encounter, which was no 
less than that of his father, was only equalled 
by his dismay. Instinctively he drew back 
from his dreaded parent, and would have run 
away, had not his father seized him roughly 
by the wrist. 

. * Not so fast, young un,' he exclaimed. 
* You wouldn't run away from your own 
father, would you } * 

So saying, he began to drag his captured 
boy in the direction of Pincher*s Court 
Poor Tom ! he struggled hard at first, but to 
no purpose. His father's grasp was like an 
iron vice. 

. * You'd best come quietly, you young dog,' 
growled the brutal father, * or I'll break every 
bone in your skin when I get you home, I'll 
teach you,' he added, * to run away from your 
own natural born parents.' 

* You let me go, father,' gasped Tom, as he 
struggled violently. * Let me go ; I don't 
want to have nothing to do with you.* * Can 
we wonder at words like these to ^uch a 
father from the lips of his son ? But the 
more Tom struggled the tighter became his 
father's grasp upon his wrist, and the more 
fiercely he dragged him along. And thus, at 
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length, not without attracting some attention 
in the streets through which they passed, 
they arrived in Pincher's Court There, as 
may be supposed, their appearance created no 
slight sensation. But Tom's father lost no 
time in rendering his captive secure. Making 
for his own door, he dragged his still strug- 
gling son into the house, and shut the door 
in the face of the little crowd which had 
quickly gathered round it, and which was thus 
driven to the window, where they vainly 
strove, by flattening their faces against its 
panes, to distinguish clearly, through the dirt 
with which these were begrimed, what was 
going on within. 

Mrs. Briggs waited and watched for Tom's 
return with growing anxiety. And when 
five o'clock had passed, and the hands of her 
old Dutch clock pointed solemnly, to the hour 
of six, the fear that had been growing in 
her mind became at last almost a certainty. 
Tom's father had without doubt met him 
pn his way from school, and taken forcible 
possession of him. Having arrived at this 
conviction, which she did with a sinking 
heart, the good little woman was not long in 
deciding what to do. It cost her a mighty 
effort, but she was determined not to shrink 
from anything 'by means of which she might 
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yet save poor Tom. * For Christ's sake, and 
for the sake of this poor boy/ she said to her- 
self as she rose from her seat and put on her 
homely bonnet and shawl. 

She went first to the school, to make quite 
sure that Tom was not still there. The 
school was shut, and the gates locked ; and, 
on inquiry of the master, who lived close by, 
Mrs. Briggs found that Tom had left school 
with the majority of the other boys at four 
o'clock. There was nothing now, therefore, 
but to try Pincher's Court. So, lifting her 
trembling heart to God for strength and 
guidance, the brave little woman turned her 
steps in the direction of that haunt of poverty 
and crime. 

Arrived in the court, she was welcomed by 
the youthful populace with shouts of joy. 

* Hooray ! There's that 'ooman as Tom 
Stokes went off with. What a game ! * And 
the urchins left their play and trooped 
around her, as she stood knocking at the 
door of the hovel where Tom's parents lived. 
The door was opened by Tom's mother, 
and brisk little Mrs. Briggs slipped in 
without giving the woman time to recognise 
her or say her nay. 

Tom was seated, when his benefactress 
entered, upon the heap of dirty straw which 
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aforetime had been his bed. He had 
evidently been crying bitterly, and was still 
sobbing. But on the entrance of his one 
friend, from whom he had lately been so 
roughly separ^ited^ he started up with a cry 
and ran into her ready arms. 

* I know*d as you'd come, mum,' he 
sobbed, and then his tears burst forth 
afresh. 

* Hush, Tom, hush ! ' said the kindly little 
woman, trying to soothe him. 

Tom's father, who was lying asleep upon 
the wooden settle, awoke at the sound of 
her entrance, and, starting up, saw at a 
glance how matters stood. 

* Well,' he exclaimed, * this beats all ! ' 
And then he assailed his visitor in language 
which ^he has never been abk to think 
of since without a shudder, Mrs. Briggs 
trembled ; and Tom, at the sound of his 
father's voice, clung to her more desperately 
than before. 

*Now, missus, what do you want?' 
demanded the father fiercely. 'Let that 
'ere boy alone, will yer ? He's none o' yours. 
And you come away from her, you young 
dog, and get onto that 'ere straw again, or 
I'll give yer another wopping.' And then, 
flinging an oath at his wife for letting Mrs. 
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Briggs enter the house, he "sprang to his 
feet, and, snatching Tom from the little 
woman's embrace, threw him violently back 
upon the straw. 

Mrs. Briggs felt her courage failing ; but 
she was conscious of the necessity of being 
firm. So, with another prayer for strength 
from above, she made a great effort and 
addressed the furious man. 

' Now come, Mr. Stokes,' she said calmly, 
though her voice would tremble just a little, 
* don't stand in the poor boy's way. God 
knows I don't want to steal him away from 
you. But if you'll only let him live with 
me, he shall come to see you whenever you 
like ; and I'll see that he has good food and 
clothes, and a bit of schooling, and I'll teach 
him all that's good ; and I'm sure he'll be 
all the better son to you for it, Mr. Stokes* 
Now flS? let me take him home with me again, 
there's a good man.' 

Mr. Stokes laughed derisively. * Now look 
here, missus, this 'ere won't do at all. That 
'ere boy stays along o' me. So the sooner you 
takes yourself off the better. There's the door,' 
he added coarsely. * Just open it, will yer?' 
he said to his wife, * and put the woman out' 

Thus enjoined, Mrs. Stokes moved sullenly 
towards the door; and little Mrs, Briggs, 
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feeling that the case was now^ desperate, 
proceeded to put in practice a device which 
she had reserved as a last resource. 

*Stop a minute/ she said, arresting the 
woman's hand, which was already on the 
latch of the door. ' Mr. Stokes, I'm not a 
rich woman, but Td give a great deal to save 
that poor boy. What will you take to let 
him go home with me again ? * 

* Ah, now you speak ! * said the man in a 
mollified tone. *Why didn't you say that 
afore } Woman,' he shouted to his wife, 
*what are you a-doing with that 'ere door? 
Let it alone, can't you ? * 

It is sufficient to add that, after some little 
discussion, it was arranged that Tom should 
be permitted to live, unmolested by his 
parents, with little Mrs. Briggs, on condition 
of the payment by her to his father of the 
sum of eighteenpence a week. 

This arrangement concluded, to the great 
delight of poor Tom, Mrs. Briggs took the 
now happy boy by the hand, and together 
they turned their backs once more on 
Pincher's Court. 

Tom's benefactress was soon convinced 
of the necessity of sending him, not only to 
the day, but also to the Sunday school She 
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was delighted with the keen interest he 
manifested in spiritual things, but felt quite 
unable to give him the information con- 
cerning them that he needed and desired. 
The simple-minded little woman was, as we 
have seen, much puzzled by some of the 
questions of this shrewd boy. She had 
taken for granted frpm the first the mysteries 
of her religion, and was quite unable to 
furnish Tom with that explanation of them 
which she had never so much as desired 
for herself. She therefore felt that she must 
call in the aid of others, wia^r than she was, 
for the purpose of instructing the lad * in the 
way of God more perfectly.* It had, more- 
over, been a foregone conclusion with her from 
the first that her young charge must go to 
the Sunday school 

Accordingly, on the following Sunday 
morning, being the first after Tom had taken 
up his abode in her house, Mrs. Briggs, lead- 
ing the boy by the hand, set off, as nine 
o'clock drew near, to the school-house to 
which Tom had gone during the week, for 
there the Sunday school was held. Tom 
was kindly received by the superintendent 
of the school — a rather stout, elderly man, 
with a kind, grave face, and hair as white 
as snow. As Mrs. Briggs went home alone. 
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she felt that this time, at least, she had left 
her boy in safe hands. 

The good superintendent placed the new 
scholar at a side form, until singing and 
prayer were over. Then, having first 
arranged a few necessary matters, he ap- 
proached the place where the boy was 
sitting, and began to question him as to his 
attainments. These, as the reader knows, 
were not great. 

*Well, my boy,' said the good man in a 
kindly tone, * can you read ? * 

* Not much,' said Tom, which was strictly 
true. 

*Let us see,' said the superintendent, 
reaching a small spelling-book, and opening 
at the alphabet page. 

Tom was all alive in a moment. * I knows 
what that is,' he exclaimed, bringing his 
finger down with a pounce upon one of the 
letters. * That's O, that is.' 

* Very good,' said the superintendent, with 
an amused smile. 

* Yes, and that's A, and that 'ere's B, and 
I knows 'em all. Shall I tell yer what they 
are ? ' he added ; and then, after a pause, 
* But perhaps yer knows ? ' 

* O yes, Tom, I know them,' said the kindly 

man, more and more amused. 

r 
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'Do yer?* said Tom. *I didn't know 
*em till this 'ere last week. Who told yer 
what they was ? ' 

* I learned them when I was a little boy like 
you, Tom ; but never mind about that now. 
See here, do you know what this is ? ' And, 
as he spoke, he took up one of the school 
Bibles and opened it. 

* That's a book, that is,' said Tom. 

* Yes, but what book ? ' 

* Dunno,* was Tom's reply. 
' It's the Bible, Tom.' 

* That the Bible ! ' exclaimed the boy 
incredulously. * I knows it ain't, then. 'Tain't 
big enough. The Bible's a great big book, 
and it's a-lying on the table at Mrs. Briggs's. 
I see it there as we was a-coming out just 
now.' 

'Ves, yesj Tom, that was one Bible, but 
there are a great many others. There are 
Bibles of all sizes, and with all sorts of print- 
ing in them ; but the words in them are the 
same, and they're all the same Bible.' 

Tom opened his eyes and said * O ! ' 

'Well, now, Tom,' continued the good 
superintendent, *do you know who gave us 
the Bible ? ' 

' Yes,' said Tom with some eagerness ; * it 
was God as did that. Him as is in heaven, 
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and in Mrs. Briggs's house, and everywhere ; 
Him as we pray to, you know.' 

* Quite right, my boy. Now, can you tell 
me what God gave us the Bible for i * 

•I dunno much about that,' replied Tom, 
shaking his head ; for he had but a confused 
recollection of what Mrs. Briggs had told him 
on this subject a few days ago ; * but warn't 
it to help us to be good, or some'at o' that 
sort ? ' 

' You are not far from right, Tom,' said the 
good man, stroking the boy's head. ' Only 
mind what the Bible says, my boy, and you 
will be a good man some day. But come,' 
he added, * let us see how well you can read. 
What is this word, now ? ' 

'That 'ere's i, n, in,' said Tom promptly. 
'And this 'ere's,' he continued in his eager 
way, running his fingers along the line, — ' this 
'ere's a, n, d, and.' 

The superintendent smiled. 

* Not bad, Tom,' he said, ' after no more 
than a week's schooling. You're a very sharp 
lad.' 

* Are I ? ' said Tom, with the utmost com- 
posure, and not the slightest appearance of 
pride. 

* Yes, indeed ; but come, now, let us see 
what else you know. What is this word ? ' 
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* Dunno/ said Tom decisively. * Dunno any 
more words.* 

' Well, Tom/ said the good man, more and 
more amused, 'you're a sharp boy, as I said 
before, to have learned so much in so short a 
time ; and I hope you'll turn your sharpness 
to good account. You must learn as fast as 
you can, and then you'll soon be able to read 
for yourself all about God and the good Lord 
Jesus, His Son, Who died to save us. And 
now I must put you with these little boys 
to-day ; but, if you go on as you've begun, 
you'll soon get into a higher class.' 

So Tom found himself sitting on a very 
low form, under which he was obliged to tuck 
his legs in a position anything but comfort- 
able, in company with seven or eight boys all 
several years younger than himself. The 
teacher of the class was a sweet-faced young 
lady of about one-and-twenty, to whose 
earnest words the thoughtless urchins paid 
quite as much attention as could be expected 
of them, and far more than they would have 
bestowed on the teachings of ninety-nine out 
of any hundred of the opposite sex. A book 
was placed in Tom's hand, and he was 
regularly installed as one of the class. The 
other boys, finding one so much older than 
themselves set to learn with them their simple 
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lessons, giggled a little at first. But Tom 
took no heed of them, having neither eyes 
nor ears for aught save the teacher and the 
lesson. The latter was the story, written in 
a very simple style, of David, the shepherd 
boy who became a king; and when Tom 
joined the class the teacher was talking to 
them about what they had been reading. 
Tom listened with greedy ears. The story, 
charming enough in itself, was made even 
more so to him by its complete novelty. He 
had never heard it before. And Tom thought, 
too, that he saw a slight resemblance in the 
case of David to his own. True, he had 
neither been a shepherd boy nor become a 
king. But he had been raised from a position 
quite as low as that of David the shepherd boy, 
and even lower, to one which seemed to him 
almost as high as though, like David, he had 
actually been made king of Israel. And then, 
now that he had begun to rise, there was no 
telling what he might become. So Tom was 
mightily interested in the story of David. 

But, if the poor boy was so captivated even 
with the history of David, how shall I speak 
of the eagerness with which he drank in every 
word that fell from the teacher*s lips when 
she went on to tell the story of Jesus and 
His love } But my readers have all been 
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thrilled by that story, and will not have for- 
gotten the mighty charm it exercised upon 
them, when, as children, they heard it for the 
first time from the lips of a devoted teacher, 
or, perchance, at a mother's knee. It was 
not actually the first time Tom had heard the 
story of redeeming love ; but hitherto he had 
not listened to it with anything like a clear 
appreciation of its meaning. When he first 
heard it from the lips of little Mrs. Briggs, 
it had filled him with astonishment, but had 
stirred no deeper feeling in his breast. It did 
not seem then that this wonderful story of 
suffering and love had anything to do with 
him. But now that he heard it from the lips 
of one who knew well how to reach the hearts 
as well as the minds of the children under her 
care, he began to see and feel how deeply he 
himself was concerned in the story ; though it 
would be too much to say that as yet he fully 
comprehended how Christ could be his Saviour. 
Tom went with the other scholars to the 
chapel when service time arrived. The 
children sat in the gallery ; and Tom glanced 
down from his place, and saw that little Mrs. 
Briggs looked up at him from her pew with a 
face radiant with happiness. This pleased 
him and helped him to behave himself during 
the service. 
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The pulpit was occupied by a local 
preacher. The sermon was homely and 
useful, and went right to the hearts of the 
people. But, though the preacher addressed 
himself several times to the children in the 
gallery, in whom he evidently felt a great 
interest, many of the young folks were restless 
and disorderly. Tom, however, behaved as 
well as the best. For one thing, the novelty 
of his surroundings, and of the service itself, 
helped to engage his attention. And although 
there was, in the nature of things, much in 
the sermon which was as completely lost upon 
the poor boy as though it had been spoken in 
a foreign language, yet he managed to under- 
stand some of the things the preacher said. 
And then he thought of Mrs. Briggs, and how 
pleased she would be to know that he had 
been a good boy. And, besides all this, he 
was, as we have seen, beginning to have a 
real wish to know about God and the way to 
heaven. And so Tom Stokes, the boy who 
had spent all his days in one of the darkest 
lurking-places of sin and crime, and whose 
disposition was restless and mischief-loving 
enough, conducted himself, on this his first 
visit to the house of God, witt such propriety 
as might well have put to the blush some of 
the boys around him, who had been brought 
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up from their infancy in the purest atmo- 
sphere of respectable piety, 

Mrs. Briggs met Tom at the chapel door 
when the service was over, and they walked 
home hand in hand. 

* Tom/ said the little woman, squeezing his 
hand, Tm so glad you were such a good 
boy.' 

' Thanky, mum,* said Tom simply ; * I 
thought as you'd like me to, so I kep' as still 
as I could. But it were rather a long time, 
wam't it, mum ? ' 

* I didn't think so, Tom ; but you see you're 
not used to it,' said Mrs. Briggs thoughtfully. 

' No more I are,' responded the boy. 

' And how did you like the Sunday school, 
Tom ? ' inquired Mrs. Briggs presently. 

' O, prime 1 ' exclaimed Tom. * I'm a-goin' 
again this afternoon, ain't I ? ' he inquired 
with some anxiety. 

* Yes, Tom, that you shall.' 

^ Thanky, mum ; O, thanky ! ' cried Tom in 
an enthusiastic tone. 

No more was said until they arrived at 
home. 

While they were at dinner, Tom spoke, 
after a long silence. 

* Be that 'ere true, mum, as He really did 
die for me ? ' 
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* Who, Tom ? ' 

* Why, Jesus — Him as the lady at school 
was a-tellin' us about — Him as you told me 
on the other day, mum,' explained Tom. 

* Yes, indeed, Tom, quite true.* 

* It were very kind of Him, Tse sure,* said 
Tom ; * Td do Him a good turn if I could. 
But I say, mum, wot a bad lot them Jews 
was ! There's a old Jew lives in our yard,' 
he continued ; * I wonder if he had anything 
to do wi' it. He looks bad enough.' 

* O no, Tom, no ; it took place many, 
many years ago, long before anybody who is 
alive now was bom/ 

* Did it, mum ? ' exclaimed Tom. * Well, I 
never ! ' 

* Yes, Tom ; and Jesus forgave even the 
Jews who killed Him.' 

* Did He though } ' said Tom in amazement. 
* Well, that were good on Him ! That beats 
all as ever I heerd tell on ! I don't think as 
I'd 'a' had anythink to do wi' killing of Him,' 
he added after a pause, *if I'd bin one o' 
them 'ere Jews,' 

* Perhaps not, Tom,' said Mrs. Briggs ; * but 
we don't know what we might have done ; 
and you know it was really our sins that 
killed Him, because it was on account of them 
that He had to die. But now,' she continued, 
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* we can show that we are sorry by repenting 
of our sins, and believing in Him, and loving 
Him with all our hearts.' 

' Yes, o' course,' said Tom. * I don't see 
how anybody can help lovin* of Him after 
what He've done.* 





MkS PRIGGS 
ND MRS. GUBBIN^. 



JTTLE Mrs. Brlggs was 
' favoured ' with neighbours ; and, as is not unusual 
with neighbours, those of Mrs. Briggs possessed a 
propensity to investigate the afTairs of other people. 
That this propensity should show Itself in relation 
to the concerns of little Mrs. Briggs was not 
strange. People who live alone are usually the 
most observed people in the neighbourhood in 
which they reside. The very manner of their life 
surrounds them with an air of mystery, which 
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invites the curiosity and provokes the scrutiny 
of their neighbours. 

Thus it was in the case of Mrs. Briggs. 
All her movements which were not strictly 
confined to the seclusion of her own house 
were scrutinized by the ever-watchful eyes of 
Mrs. Timmins, her neighbour on the right, 
and Mrs. Gubbins, her neighbour on the left. 
Mrs. Timmins was content to watch in silence. 
There was no mistake as to the fact of her 
watching the movements of her quiet little 
neighbour ; but her cogitations upon what 
she saw were confined to her own breast, for 
she never opened her mouth thereupon to 
any living man or even woman. Not so 
Mrs. Gubbins. Her interest in the affairs of 
her neighbours, and especially those of little 
Mrs. Briggs, was of a very practical kind. 
Her observation of the little woman's be- 
haviour resulted in the administering to the 
object of her friendly solicitude of sundry 
pieces of disinterested advice, which Mrs. 
Briggs received with characteristic meekness. 

It would have been strange indeed if the 
advent of poor Tom Stokes to Mrs. Briggs's 
house bad escaped the lynx eyes — shall we 
say ? — of Mrs. Gubbins. And in fact it had 
not. That true friend of her species had, as 
she told certain sister gossips — women after 
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her own heart — watched the affair from the 
first with very great anxiety ; and she was 
afraid * poor, dear Mrs. Briggs had undertaken 
a thankless task, and would bring a deal of 
trouble upon herself;' and for her — Mrs. 
Gubbins^s — part, she should feel it her duty, 
as a friend and fellow-Christian, to speak to 
Mrs, Briggs about the matter, * kindly, of 
course, and just to warn her, as a friend and 
neighbour ought' 

Nor was it long before Mrs. Gubbins 
carried out her friendly resolution. 

It was a lovely summer's evening about a 
week after Tom first went to school. Mrs. 
Briggs was out shopping, and Tom was 
sitting in the house alone, poring over a 
simple reading-book ; for he was beginning 
to feel an eager desire to learn to read. The 
door was closed, but, though any one outside 
might have thought otherwise, it was not 
latched. The latter fact was not known to 
Mrs. Gubbins, who stood at her own door 
busy with some plait, the making of which 
formed the employment of that portion of 
her time which she could spare from the 
more pressing duties of her household. 

It might have been supposed that Mrs. 
Gubbins was standing at her door for the 
purpose of breathing the fresh evening air. 
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And SO, no doubt, in part, she was. But she 
had also another motive. Possibly the good 
woman was not altogether uninfluenced in 
coming to her threshold by a desire to * have 
a crack ' with any passing acquaintance. But 
this was not all. Mrs. Gubbins had seen 
Mrs. Briggs go out, and, judging that her 
neighbour would not be long before she re- 
turned, was now standing at her own door 
chiefly for the purpose of * having a word ' 
with the quiet little woman about poor Tom. 
Presently Mrs. Briggs appeared in sight, 
walking briskly, as was her wont. As she 
approached, Mrs. Gubbins spoke. 

* Good evening, Mrs. Briggs, ma'am ! A 
lovely evening, ain't it ? ' 

' It is, indeed ; and good evening to yoUy 
ma'am,' responded Mrs. Briggs, as she stopped 
a few paces from her door and faced towards 
her neighbour. 

* Been shopping, I see,' remarked Mrs. 
Gubbins, pointing to the sober market-basket 
which Mrs. Briggs carried on her arm. 

*Yes, ma'am, and I've been kept longer 
than I meant to stay,' said Mrs. Briggs, turn- 
ing once more towards her own door. 

But Mrs. Gubbins would not let her oppor- 
tunity slip. 

'Mrs. Briggs, ma'am,' she exclaimed in a 
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loud whisper, thereby arresting the little 
woman with her foot upon the door-step, 
*just a word with you afore you goes in — 
only a word, ma'am/ 

Mrs, Briggs reluctantly returned from her 
door and advanced a few steps towards 
that of her neighbour. * What is it, Mrs, 
Gubbins ? ' she said. 

* Why, it's this 'ere,' rejoined that lady in 
the same loud whisper. 'I wanted to ask 
you if as how you had rightly considered 
what you was a-doin' in hevin' that 'ere boy 
in your house.' 

*Yes, ma'am, I think I have,' answered 
little Mrs. Briggs quietly, and without the 
least sign of resentment at what most people 
would have regarded as an unwarrantable 
interference. 

* Be you sure, now ? ' pursued Mrs. Gubbins. 
' Happen you don't know what the boy is ? 
He's '— 

*Yes, I do,' interrupted Mrs. Briggs. *I 
know all about him, I think, — leastways as 
much, and perhaps more than most people 
do.' 

*Why, he's one o' the worst boys in the 
town,' continued Mrs. Gubbins, taking no 
notice of the interruption, * and there's a 
many bad uns. He's a regular little aban- 
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dioned villyan. He lies and swears and 
fights and steals. There's nothin' bad as he 
don't do. Did you know as he'd bin in gaol, 
Mrs. Briggs, for robbin' of the parson's 
orchard } ' 

* O yes,* said Mrs. Briggs, * I know all about 
that' 

* Do you } Well, I never ! ' was the 
astonished cry of Mrs. Gubbins. 

* Yes,' continued Mrs. Briggs ; * and that's 
just the reason why I've taken him. The 
poor boy has been as bad as he could be ; 
and if anybody needed to be helped and 
saved, he did.' 

* But you don't think,* queried Mrs. Gubbins, 
in her fussy whisper, * as you're a-goin' to do 
any good with him, do you, Mrs. Briggs } ' 

* Yes,' was the cheerful reply. * Why not, 
Mrs. Gubbins ? The boy has got a heart ; 
that I have found out already, ma'am. And 
then I'm looking for help to One Who is 
greater and wiser than I am.' 

* Ay, that's all very fine,' said Mrs. Gubbins, 
with a sneer ; * but them Stokeses is a bad 
lot to have anything to do with. Look at 
the boy's father and mother. They're ' — 

* Yes,' interposed Mrs. Briggs quickly, * that's 
just it, you see. What could you expect 
from any boy with such a bringing up ? ' 
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Mrs. Gubbins crossed her hands in a droop- 
ing position in front of her. 

* Well/ she said, with an air of superior 
wisdom and lofty compassion, * you're bent 
on it, I see ; but I warns you, Mrs. Briggs, as 
a neighbour and a Christian, — I warns you as 
you'll put your foot into it, if you has any- 
thing more to do wi* that 'ere Tom Stokes.' 

* Thank you, Mrs. Gubbins,' returned Mrs. 
Briggs, just a little ruffled ; * you mean well, 
I'm sure. Good evening, ma'am.' And the 
meek little woman entered her house and 
shut the door. 

But upon the mat inside she stopped, 
transfixed with astonishment. At the table, 
his face buried in his arms over the book he 
had been reading, sat poor Tom, sobbing and 
crying as though his heart would break. 

In another moment Mrs. Briggs had put 
down her basket, and was by the side of the 
weeping boy. * Tom ! Tom ! ' she cried, 
laying her hand gently on his arm ; * what 
ails you, my poor boy ? ' 

Tom made no reply, but cried more bitterly 
than ever. 

* Come, come, Tom,* said the little woman 
in a tone of distress, * don't take on like 
that. Tell me what it is, and perhaps we 
can put it right. Can't you get on with your 

G 
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reading? Are some of the words too hard 
for you ? * 

But still there was no reply, save another 
and more violent burst of sobs. 

* What can it be ? * said Mrs. Briggs. * You 
were so happy, Tom, when I went out. 
What has happened while I have been away 
to distress you like this } Come, do tell me, 
Tom ; there's a good boy. I am your friend, 
you know.' 

Thus adjured, Tom presently became more 
composed, and, without raising his head, said, 
between his sobs, * It were wot her were 
a-sayin' on about me just now,' and he gave 
his thumb an almost imperceptible jerk to- 
wards the house of Mrs. Gubbins. 

This was enough. Mrs. Briggs saw it all 
in a moment. She recollected that, during 
her recent conversation with her meddlesome 
neighbour, the house door had stood ajar. 
Tom had evidently heard every word Mrs. 
Gubbins had said about him, and this was 
the cause of his grief. Mrs. Briggs was deeply 
moved ; and, if ever in all her life the good, 
peaceable little woman was near losing her 
temper, this, as she often told Tom afterwards, 
was the time. Indeed, she was only restrained 
by the necessity of administering immediate 
comfort to poor Tom from resorting at once 
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to the dwelling of Mrs, Gubbins, and treating 
her neighbour to such * a piece of her mind ' as 
would have been more surprising than pleasant 
to that officious gossip. As it was, she 
addressed herself to the kindly task of healing 
the poor boy's wounded spirit. 

* Did you hear all that, my poor child ? ' 
she said, putting her hand gently on Tom's 
arm. ' I am grieved. Td have given any- 
thing rather than you should have heard 
what that woman said. Try not to think 
about it ; there's a good boy.' 

Tom was still crying, but his sobs became 
fewer and less violent as his little benefactress 
spoke. 

' It'sall true, mum,' he sobbed,* whatshesaid. 
But I ain't a-goin' to be bad like that no more. 
Leastways I don't mean to. But it's precious 
hard to be good, ain't it, mum ? I sometimes 
thinks as it's no use trying. But, please, mum, 
don't you turn a poor boy out into the street 
again ; and don't send me back to them as 
won't let me be good,' 

As poor Tom thus poured out the fulness 
of his soul, he gradually raised his head, and, 
as he made his closing appeal, he looked in 
little Mrs. Briggs' face with tearful and 
beseeching eyes. 

The little woman was quite overcome. 
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The only answer she could give was to clasp 
Tom to her heart, whose tears broke out 
afresh as her own began to flow ; and for 
some moments they wept and sobbed 
together. 

*No, Tom, no, indeed,* she said at last. 
' How could you think it ? Fll never turn 
you out, Tom ; don't be afraid of that God 
loves you, and I love you too. He doesn't 
cast you off", nor more won't I. And as for 
Mrs. Gubbins ' — Mrs. Briggs was going to 
say something quite severe, but she checked 
herself, and added, *Well, we must forgive 
her, you know, Tom.' 

But the troubles of Mrs. Briggs were not 
yet over. The task which, for love of Christ, 
she had undertaken was proving by no means 
an easy one ; and a circumstance now oc- 
curred which presented a new and unexpected 
form of discouragement. 

So far it had been evident that poor Tom 
was as anxious for the success of the good 
little woman's efforts for his benefit as she 
was herself He had, according to his know- 
ledge, honestly and earnestly seconded her 
loving endeavours to the utmost of his 
power. It was quite clear that the poor boy 
was most anxious to rise out of the ignorance 
and degradation in which he had hitherto 
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lived ; and that the loving words and deeds oif 
his little benefactress had been by no means 
wasted upon him. In the fulness of his 
gratitude there was nothing that he would 
not do to please her. Nor were there wanting 
indications that he was beginning to feel and 
to yield to the influence of the good Spirit of 
God. 

And yet there will appear nothing strange 
in what we have now to tell. We have but 
to remember the character of the poor boy's 
home associations and training — if such it 
could be called — the atmosphere of brutal 
selfishness in which his life had hitherto been 
spent, and the consequent development of the 
worst passions of his nature, and the event 
which we must now proceed to relate will 
appear a most natural and likely thing to 
have occurred. 

Tom did not at first get on very well with 
his new companions. Under all the circum- 
stances of the case, it would have been strange 
if the schoolfellows of this disreputable boy 
had allowed him peaceably to take his place 
amongst them. Some of them, it is true, 
were but little above him in the social scale. 
Their homes were sufficiently wretched, and 
they themselves ragged and ill-behaved 
enough. But none of them were so utterly 
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forlorn as Tom had been. He was a pariah 
of the pariahs. No boy in the town was such 
a combination of ragSy wretchedness, and sin, 
as poor Tom had been. His very name had 
been a by-word of contempt to many who 
had themselves very little of which to boast. 
And now he had committed, in the eyes of 
these, an unpardonable sin by appearing 
amongst them with clean hands and face, in a 
decent suit of clothes, and with an evident 
desire to turn over a new leaf, and become a 
well-behaved boy. 

The more respectable of Tom's school- 
fellows kept aloof, and said nothing to him, 
good or bad. But those who were almost as 
deeply degraded as he himself had been re- 
garded him from the first with an evil eye, 
and took every opportunity of venting their ill- 
feeling upon him. His offence in their eyes 
was, that he had been lifted by a loving hand 
from a depth of wretchedness into which even 
they had been able to look down upon him, 
and placed upon an elevation from which he 
might be tempted to look down upon them. 

Nothing was farther from the thoughts of 
poor Tom than to boast of his altered cir- 
cumstances. He was too painfully conscious 
of his own ignorance and general insufficiency 
amongst his schoolfellows to regard any of 
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them with contempt. And on this account 
the persecution to which he was incessantly 
exposed during the first few days of his 
school life gave him the most bitter grief. For 
a time, however, he bore it patiently. It was 
hard to be taunted, and hooted, and hustled, 
and pinched, and cuffed, and kicked, and to 
be the victim of numberless spiteful tricks at 
the hands of boys with whom he was necessi- 
tated to spend several hours of every day. 
No kind of petty persecution is more distress- 
ing than that which a community of boys are 
able, and sometimes disposed, to inflict upon 
one of their number. A boy's spirit has 
before now been cowed and crushed, and a 
boy's life made well-nigh as wretched as it is 
possible for human life to be, by such a course 
of daily annoyance and persecution at the 
hands of his companions as poor Tom suffered 
at this time from the naalice of his school- 
fellows. 

But, hard as this persecution was to bear, 
Tom tried with all his might to endure it 
patiently ; and for a time he succeeded. A 
few weeks ago one tenth part of the annoy- 
ance of which he was now daily the passive 
victim would have provoked him to fierce re- 
taliatioiv Not a taunt which he now received 
with meekness but he would then have re- 
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turned with blows. Not an indignity or 
act of violence which was now inflicted on 
him with impunity but would then have cost 
its perpetrator dear. What, then, was the 
secret of Tom's forbearance ? It is not diffi- 
cult to tell. One lesson the poor boy had 
learned already from his loving benefactress, 
and that was the lesson of love. She may be 
said to have taught him the very existence of 
that gentle emotion, that lovely plant of 
Paradise. Nay, she had even sown its seeds 
in the boy's soul, and beneath her kindly 
nurture the sweet flower itself had sprung up 
in his hitherto barren heart. That he was be- 
ginning to love little Mrs. Briggs there could 
be no doubt, and that in no common degree. 
This being the case, the uppermost thought 
in his mind was that he must do all he could 
to please her ; and, though his ideas were far 
from clear on the subject, he had a strong 
persuasion that she would be displeased and 
grieved if he were to give way to his feelings 
and fight with his persecutors. To know 
that he had been fighting would, he thought, 
bring a shadow upon her face, and, perhaps^ 
the tears into her eyes ; and he could not 
bear to think of the pained tone in which she 
would ask him what he had been doing, if he 
were to go home from school with the tell-tale 
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traces of an encounter on his face and 
clothes. 

Thus poor Tom held out for a time. But 
there came a day when his patience failed at 
last, and when even his love for her who had 
been to him more than a mother did not 
prevent his retaliation upon his persecutors — 
when,. to his partially awakened conscience, 
retaliation seemed even to be demanded by 
that very love itself 

All the disrespect and violence offered to 
himself only he had borne with the utmost 
patience. Every form of persecution which 
schoolboy ingenuity could devise he had 
endured with the resignation of a martyr. 
He had even suffered himself to be called a 
* gaol-bird ' and a * thief,' and betrayed no sign 
of anger save a slight quivering of the lip. 
But, when the malice of his persecutors passed 
on from himself and assailed his good little 
benefactress, poor Tom's pent-up indignation 
burst forth like a mountain torrent. 

One day a boy, rather bigger than Tom 
himself, and almost as ragged as he had pre- 
viously been, said some disrespectful, jeering 
words of Mrs. Briggs. The boy, who had 
discovered, as it was not difficult to do, that 
Tom revered and loved the good little woman, 
chose this as the most effectual method of 
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wounding his feelings. The shaft was well 
aimed, and struck deep. But the result was 
such as the youthful tormentor had not been 
led by the previous bearing of his victim to 
anticipate. 

* If you say that again/ said Tom, his black 
eyes flashing fire, and his clenched fist already 
raised, * Til knock you down.' 

The boy, though somewhat taken aback, 
repeated his former words, which were scarcely 
out of his mouth when a blow from Tom's 
vigorous and practised fist brought him to 
the ground. More astonished still, he was 
up again in a moment, and rushed upon his 
assailant with great rage. And then, in the 
midst of a quickly gathered crowd of their 
schoolfellows, who urged them on with excited 
cries, the two boys fought furiously. How 
long the encounter would have continued, and 
with what result, it is impossible to tell ; but 
it was cut short by the ringing of the bell for 
afternoon school. The fight had left traces 
on the countenances of Tom and his antago- 
nist which quickly attracted the attention of 
the master. The two boys were accordingly 
called out from their places, questioned, and 
caned, by far the heavier share of the castiga- 
tion falling upon poor Tom, who had given 
the first blow in the fight, and whose previous 
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history had prejudiced him in the eyes of 
the master no less than in those of the 
boys. 

This unfair treatment added the last drop 
to the poor lad's cup of bitterness. Boiling 
over with shame and indignation, he rushed 
from the school, and, before the master could 
recover from his astonishment, was half way 
to the house of little Mrs. Briggs, which he 
was now beginning to look upon as his home. 

Tom felt no inclination this time to shun 
the presence of his little benefactress. He 
was beginning to know how much she was 
his friend. He could not think she would 
blame him for what he had done ; for had he 
not fought for her sake t And he felt sure 
she would cheer and comfort him. 

Mrs. Gubbins stood plaiting at her door, as 
Tom, with blood upon his face, a swollen and 
discoloured eye, hair flying in the wind — for 
in his haste he had forgotten his cap — and 
clothes disarranged and torn, came panting 
up. The wise gossip paused in her work, and 
regarded him with a knowing and rather 
complacent look. 

* Just as I expected,* she said, half aloud. 
* The little varmint ! * 

But Tom, having neither eyes nor ears for 
Mrs. Gubbins, burst in at Mrs. Briggs's door, 
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and, rushing up to the little woman herself,' 
who was sitting quietly sewing in her chair, 
threw his arms about her neck, and, burying 
his blood-stained and aching face in her bosom, 
burst into a paroxysm of grief 
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I TH painful misgiving Mrs. Briggs 
gently raised Tom's head, and 
looked with much tenderness into 
his face. 

' Why, Tom, Tom ! ' she exclaimed, gently chid- 
ing him ; ' what's this ? ' 

'Please, mum, I couldn't help it, mum.' And 
Tom's tears and sobs burst forth afresh. 

' Couldn't help it, Tom ! ' cried Mrs. Bri^s in as- 
tonishment 
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eyes, and let us wash your face, and then you 
shall tell me all about it/ 

Somewhat reassured by these kind words, 
Tom became more composed ; and, when 
the traces of his conflict had been removed 
from his face, as far as this could be accom- 
plished by means of warm water and a 
soft sponge gently applied by the hand of 
little Mrs. Briggs, the poor lad told his 
benefactress, in his own fashion, the story 
of his trouble. 

' I shouldn't ha' done it, mum, if he hadn't 
ha' said wot he did.' 

' Who, Tom ? ' Inquired Mrs. Briggs. 

* Why, him, mum, Bill Smithers, him as I 
wopped.' 

* And what did he say, Tom ? ' 

* Well, you see, mum, him and some o' the 
t'other uns hev said and done a sight o' 
orkard things to me since I went to school ; 
and I've bin a good bit riled at times. But 
I stood it all quiet like ; for, you see, mum, 
I thought as you'd be wery sorry if I was 
to get a-fightin'. So I let 'em jaw me, and 
wot not, and never said nothink.' 

*That was very good of you, Tom,' in- 
terposed Mrs. Briggs ; * but what was it that 
provoked you so much to-day ? ' 

* Ah, that's just where it is, you see, mum. 
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I could ha' stood anything as they'd done 
to me, 'cause, you see, I'm used to it* 

*Then you've been standing up for some 
other boy, have you, Tom?' put in Mrs. 
Briggs again. * That was very brave of 
you, but you shouldn't fight if you can 
help it' 

* No, mum,' said Tom quickly, * that ain't 
it nuther. It was you as he was a-talking 
about' 

* Me ! ' cried little Mrs. Briggs. 

' Yes, mum, that it wur. I could bear all 
as they said about me ; but when that 'ere 
chap began to talk disrespectable o' you, 
mum, I couldn't do with that, so I let out 
at him and hit him atween the eyes and 
knocked him over, and then he got up and 
comed at me, and we pitched in like mad. 
And then the master, mum^ he wopped us, 
and laid on to me most, and said I were 
the wust, 'cause I begun it, and then I 
runned away and comed here, and that's 
all on it' 

Mrs. Briggs was deeply touched by this mark 
of Tom's affection, and secretly not a little 
proud of his championship ; and she felt 
it to be a very difficult and delicate matter 
to censure him even in the mildest manner 
for what he had done. She drew Tom to 
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her side, and, kissing his forehead, chid him 
very, very gently. 

*Warn't it right, mum?' asked Tom in 
surprise. 'Didn't I had to oughter ha' 
done it ? ' 

* Well, Tom,' said Mrs. Briggs, * you know 
It's wrong to fight ; and you mustn't take 
any notice of what the boys say in future, 
even about me. I don't mind it, Tom ; it 
won't hurt me, you know. I'm delighted 
that you love me so much, my boy, and that 
you should have borne so many things rather 
than do what you thought would grieve me. 
It would have grieved me, Tom, and it does 
grieve me now to think that you should have 
been led into this. But don't cry, Tom,' she 
added hastily, as Tom's face darkened. * I'm 
not angry with you ; I'm not, indeed. That 
would be very wrong and ungrateful of me 
when you meant so well. I'm only grieved, 
Tom. I know you thought you were doing 
right, and it was very loving of you ; but 
don't fight again, Tom, even for my sake.' 

*Well, mum,' said Tom, *I won't — not 
if I can help it. But I reckon,' he added 
with a shrewd smile, * as some on 'em 'ull let 
me alone arter this.' 

That evening, while Tom was sitting at the 
table with his book, Mrs. Briggs slipped out 
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and made her way to the house of the school- 
master. She found that worthy man in a 
state of great anger against Tom, and strongly 
inclined to refuse him re-admittance to the 
school. But he was not proof against the 
little woman's pleading. And he saw, when 
she had laid the real facts of the case before 
him, that the boy had not been nearly so 
much to blame as he had at first supposed. 
He accordingly consented to receive Tom 
back again, and give him another trial. 

Mrs. Briggs was overjoyed, and hastened 
home with a beaming face. 

* It's all right, Tom,' she said in a cheer- 
ful tone, as she entered the house, where Tom 
still sat at his book, * I've seen the master, 
and you're to go back to-morrow morning, 
as though nothing had happened.' 

As Tom looked up, a momentary shade 
crossed his brow. But the next instant he 
answered quietly and even cheerfully, *A11 
right, mum, I'll go.' 

* And now, Tom,' said Mrs. Briggs, sitting 
down in her chair, and drawing the boy to 
her side, * I want to talk to you a bit' 

*Yes, mum,' said Tom, fixing his black 
eyes questioningly upon her. 

* You've been fighting for my sake to-day, 
Tom.' 
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Tom hung his head. * Yes, mum/ he said 
in a crestfallen tone, * I knows I has ; but I 
ain't a-goin' to do it no more.' 

*Well, well,* said the little woman in a 
soothing tone, * Fm not going to scold you, 
my boy ; but 1 want to talk to you about it. 
Do you love me so very much, Tom, that 
you are so ready to fight for me ? * 

*Yes, mum,' said Tom, brightening, but 
with some surprise, *in course I does. I 
don't know,' he added in a thoughtful tone, 
*as I ever loved anybody afore, but I does 
love you, mum.' 

* Very much indeed, Tom } ' 

* Yes, mum, that I does — more nor I can 
tell.' 

* Well, now, Tom,' queried little Mrs. Briggs, 
looking earnestly into his face, * why do you 
love me 1 ' 

* My eye ! ' exclaimed Tom, with the 
greatest astonishment ; * that is a good un, 
that is ! ' 

* Well, but tell me, Tom.' 

* Why, don't you know, mum .? ' asked Tom, 
in wonder. 

* Never mind whether I know or not,' 
replied Mrs. Briggs. * I want you to tell 
me.* 

'Well, mum, look at these 'ere clothes,' 
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said Tom, pointing to the comfortable and 
tidy garments in which he was clothed. 

* Where did I get 'em from ? Why, you giwe 
'em to me, mum, 'stead o' the rags as I had 
on afore. And then I'm never hungry now, 
'stead o' being always hungry as I used to be. 
And that's your doin' too, mum. And then, 
ain't this 'ere house my home, acause you 
says, says you, " Come to me, my poor boy, 
and live in my house, and I'll be a mother to 
you, and take care on you," and that like } 
And ain't you done everythink for me } And 
bean't you alius a-thinkin' o' some'at to do 
me good } And,' he added in a subdued tone, 
' ain't you told me about God, and taught me 
how to pray ? There, mum, now you knows 
why I loves you.' 

* Yes, Tom,' said Mrs. Briggs, kissing his 
forehead and smoothing his hair with her 
hands, * I thought so. You love me because 
of what I have done for you. Well, do you 
know, my boy, there's Some One Who has 
done more for you than I have.' 

*That there ain't,' said Tom impulsively. 

* There ain't nobody in all the world as never 
done nothink to help me afore,' he continued, 
with a vehement redundancy of negatives, 

* nor never give me a kind word.' 

* No, no, Tom, I know that, my poor boy ; 
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but you don't understand me. I mean Some 
One up above.* 

*0, 1 see/ said Tom ; * it's God as you mean, 
mum. Yes, I s*pose He have done a good 
bit for me at times.' 

* Of course He has, Tom. Why, He's done 
everything for you.* 

* Very like, mum,' was Tom's reply. * But 
then, you see, I don't know Him like I does 
you, and it's kind o' different' 

* Yes, Tom, that's true. But I want you to 
think of God as your best Friend, and to love 
Him for the same reason as you love me. 
It's quite true, Tom, that He's done far more 
for you than I have. He gave you your life, 
and takes care of you every day, and helps 
us to get food and clothes and all the things 
we want. And He put it into my heart to 
do all this that I'm trying to do for you, and 
into my power, too. And then, you know, 
He sent His Son to die for us and save us 
from our sins and from hell. And now, don't 
you think that, if you love me for what 
little I have done for you, you ought to 
love God too. Who has done so much 
more ? ' 

For a few moments Tom was thoughtful 
and silent. 

* Yes, mum,' he said at length. * I s'pose I 
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ought to love God. It's very kind on Him, 
to be sure, to take so much care on me, and 
all that But then, I can't make myself love 
Him, can I> mum ? ' 

* No, Tom,' said little Mrs. Briggs gently. 
' But I should think there would be no need 
for that. / can't help loving God, just as you 
can't help loving me, you know. Don't you 
remember that was just what you said your- 
self the other day, when we were talking about 
Jesus and His dying for us } ' 

* Yes,' said Tom, * I see. I wish,' he added, 
' as I was like you, mum. I wish I couldn't 
help loving God. I s'pose,' he continued, 
with a sigh, * it's because I ain't good 
enough.' 

/That need not prevent your loving God, 
Tom dear,' said little Mrs. Briggs. 

The next morning Tom went cheerfully to 
school, as though nothing unusual had hap- 
pened. 

* You'll be a good boy, won't you, Tom .? ' 
said Mrs. Briggs, as she kissed him when he 
was starting. 

* I'm a-goin' to try, mum,' was the cheerful 
response. 

* And you won't fight any more, Tom, will 
you } * 

* No, mum,' said Tom, with some hesitation. 
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* Leastways/ he continued, * that is — not if — 
But there, mum, I won't fight, seein' as how 
you doesn't want me to.' 

'That's right, Tom! Never mind what 
they say, even about me. / don't mind, you 
know. And then, Tom, you remember. Some 
One else will be pleased with you.' 

* Yes, mum, I knows,' said Tom, glancing 
upwards. 

Mrs. Gubbins was looking out of her window 
as Tom started for school. 

* Well, I never 1 ' she exclaimed, as she saw 
him run off, clean, neat, and cheerful. * If he 
ain't a-going to school again ! * 

There were greater surprises in store for 
Mrs. Gubbins yet. This boy, this Tom 
Stokes, who came of such * a bad lot,' was 
about to falsify all her gloomy and uncharit- 
able prognostications. 

At school Tom was peaceably received. 
He knew now that he had done wrong in 
fighting. But he was glad to notice signs of 
amity on the part of some of his former 
enemies, which had doubtless resulted from 
the spirit he had yesterday displayed. And 
the peaceable demeanour manifested now by 
all his schoolfellows gave him the assurance 
that the necessity for fighting with any of 
them would not be likely again to arise. Tom 
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could not help being very much cheered by 
this altered state of things. And the master, 
too, said nothing about his running away 
on the previous day, and showed liim much 
greater kindness than he had hitherto done. So 
that, altogether, Tom began to be very happy 
at school, and tried harder than ever to learn 
his lessons and be a good boy. Nor did he 
forget to ask for the help of God ; for the 
simple teaching of little Mrs. Briggs had 
taken a strong hold of his young and hitherto 
untutored heart 

The next few weeks passed very quietly 
with Mrs. Briggs and her young charge. 
She paid her weekly visits to the neighbour- 
ing markets ; and, on the intervening days, 
prosecuted her business at home, and per- 
formed with quiet and cheerful diligence her 
humble domestic duties. But she was not 
too busy to give a great deal of earnest 
attention to Tom. Morning and night the 
old Bible was opened, and the good little 
woman read some of its blessed words with 
her grateful and now eagerly interested pupil. 
Often, in the evenings, she talked to him of 
God and the Saviour, and did her best to 
answer his shrewd and puzzling questions. 
Night by night, too, she questioned Tom as 
to his lessons during the day ; and it would 
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be hard to say whether he took more delight 
in telling, or she in hearing, of the progress 
he had made. But the happiest moment for 
them both was when Mrs. Briggs sat with the 
Bible open on the table before her, and Tom, 
standing by her side, spelt out a few of its 
sacred words himself. Or it was, perhaps, an 
equally joyous occasion when the poor boy 
was able to copy out — in irregular and most 
eccentric letters, it is true, but still legibly — a 
short text which she had written on his slate. 
The words of the text were, ' God is love ; ' 
and Tom had no difficulty in committing 
them to memory. 

Still the earnest, patient little woman had 
her discouragements. It must not be sup- 
posed that Tom broke completely loose from 
all his old bad habits at once. This could 
not, in the nature of things, be expected. 
The poor boy had fully resolved to amend 
his life, and honestly tried to do so. But 
old habits are strong, and accustomed words 
and phrases would come to his lips, although 
poor Tom was ready to pluck out his tongue 
the moment he had uttered them. Many 
times he struggled bravely, and it was only in 
a few instances that he gave way. Once 
or twice he used bad words ; and on one 
occasion, to the inexpressible grief of his 
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good little benefactress, he told her a He. 
She wept and prayed with him at these times, 
and talked to him very seriously, but with 
much tenderness. As for Tom himself, he 
was quite as much distressed by his faults as 
was Mrs. Briggs. He listened broken-hearted 
to her prayers and loving reproaches. He 
told her how hard his struggle was to do 
right ; and protested, with many tears and 
with earnest simplicity, that he would not 
give way again. 

' It's the devil, Tom, who tempts you,* said 
Mrs. Briggs, ' and you can't resist him in your 
own strength, you know. You must ask the 
Lord to give you a new heart, and to help 
you by His Spirit to do right in spite gf all 
the temptations of the devil.' 

Tom promised that he would, and the good 
little woman's words were not lost upon 
him. 

Mrs. Briggs also taught Tom David's 
prayer : * Create in me a clean heart, O God ; 
and renew a right spirit within me ; ' and from 
that time it formed part of his regular 
morning and evening prayer. 

After this Tom told no more lies, nor did 
Mrs. Briggs ever again hear a bad word from 
his lips. 

Indeed, Tom was now making rapid im- 
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provement in all respects. It was clear 
that he was becoming a changed boy. His 
intellect was expanding, and he was fast 
emerging from the dense ignorance in which 
he had hitherto lived- into the light of 
knowledge. That his soul also was unfolding 
to a still holier light there could be no doubt. 
That the boy was truly penitent, in as far as 
he could understand that he was a sinner in 
the sight of God, became more evident every 
day. Nor was he devoid of a not unintel- 
ligent faith in the Saviour. One thought, at 
least, had taken full possession of his mind. 
It will be best expressed in his own words. 

*Seein* as how,* he said, * Jesus hev a-died 
for me, I feels as if I must love Him some- 
how. On*y somehow 'r other I can't make 
myself love Him.' And then, after a pause, 
*But there, it'll may be come if I pray to 
God.' 

Of Tom's after life we cannot speak, for it 
is yet to be. The events we have recorded 
took place not many months ago. The earth 
has not once revolved around the sun since 
Tom Stokes was the neglected outcast of 
Pincher's Court, and he is still with little Mrs. 
Briggs. But we are sure that his future is 
full of hope. If ever there was a brand 
plucked from the burning, Tom Stokes is 
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that brand. And if ever gratitude to God 
has held possession of a human heart, it Blls 
that of little Mrs. Briggs when she recalls the 
moment when she first thought of stretching 
forth her hand, for Christ's sake, to rescue 
poor Tom Stokes from a life of ignorance 
and sin. And surely, if to any one, then to 
this devoted little woman will the Master 
say at last : ' Inasmuch as thou hast done 
it unto one of the least of these, thou hast 
done it unto Me.' 
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'The stories are paphically told, and vrill inform on some phases of 
western life.' — Warrinffton Guardian. 

Adelaide's Treasure, and How the Thief came Unawares. 

By Sarson, Author of * A Pledge that Redeemed Itself,' etc. Four Illustrations.. 
'This graphic story forms an episode in the history of Wesleyan Missiem 
in Newfoundland.' — Christian Age. 

Coals and Colliers ; or, How we Get the Fuel for our Fires. 
By S. J. Fitzgerald. Crown 8vo. Illustrations. 

'An interesting description of how we get the fuel for our fires, illustrated 
by tales of miners' families. There are capital pictures of mines and minin^^ 
apparatus.'— CAr/x/M» World. 

James Daryll ; or, From Honest Doubt to Christian Faith» 
By Ruth Elliott. Crown 8vo. 
' We have seldom read a more beautiful story than this.' — The Echo. 

The ' Good Luck ' of the Maitlands : a Family Chronicle^ 

By Mrs. Robert A. Watson, Author of Crabtree Fold^ etc. Five 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 

PRICE EIGHTEENPENCE. 
'Little Ray* Senes. Rtyali6mo, 

Little Ray and her Friends. By Ruth Elliott. Five 

Illustratioos. 

' A touchine story of the life of a London gamin. . . . Written both with 
tenderness and graphic power.' — The Nonconformist. 

The Breakfast Half-Hour : Addresses on Religious and MoraV 
Topics. By the Rev. H. R. Burton.- Twenty-five Illustrations. 

* Practical, earnest, and forcible.' — Literary World. 

Gleanings in Natural History for Young People. Profus^ely 

Illustrated. 

Broken Purposes; or, the Good Time Coming. By Lillis 

Montfort. Five Page Illustrations. 

* Perhaps the best thing we can say of this book is, that having begun the 
story we were anxious to read it through, it proved so pleasant and so sug- 
gestive.' — Warrington Guardian. 

The History of the Tea-Cup : with a Descriptive Account of 

the Potter's Art. By>he Rev. G. R. Wbdgwood. Profusely Illustrated. 

' It has seldom fallen to our lot to read a book so full of interesting details.*^ 
— Sword and Trowel. 

The Cliftons and their Play.Hours. By Mrs. Cosslett* 

Seven Page Illustrations. 

* Teaches several useful lessons. ... So woven into the story as to be 
neither obtrusive nor tedioas.' — Folhestone News. 
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The Lilyvale Club and its Doings. By Edwin A. Johnson, 

D.D. Royal x6ino. Seven Pa^^e Illustrations. 

'The "doings'* of the club decidedly deserve a careful perusal.*— 
LiUrary World, 

The Bears' Den. By E. H. Miller. Six Page Illustrations. 

* A capital story for boys.' — Christian Age, 

Ned's Motto; or, Little by Little. By the author of * Faithful 
and True/ * Tony Starr's Legacy.' Six Page Illustrations. 

* The? story of a boy's struggles to do right, and his influence over other 
boys. The book is well and forcibly written.' — The Christian. 

A Year at Riverside Farm. By E. H. Miller. Royal i6mo. 

Six Page Illustrations. 

* A book of more than common interest and power.' — Christian Age, 

The Royal Road to Riches. By E. H. Miller. Fifteen 

Illustrations. 

Maude Linden ; or. Working for Jesus. By Lillie Montfort. 

Four Illustrations. 

'Intended to enforce the value of personal religion, especially in Christian 
work. . . . Brightly and thoughtfully written.'— Z«W^^^/ X>«/6' •^<'^'- 

Oscar's Boyhood j or, the Sailor's Son. By Daniel Wise, 

D.D. Six Illustrations. 

'A healthy story for boys, written in a fresh and vigorous style, and 
plainly teaching many important lessons.' — Christian Miscellany. 

Summer Days at Kirkwood. By E. H. Miller. Four 

Illustrations. 

*■ Capital story ; conveying lessons of the highest moral import.' — Sheffield 
Post. 

Holy-days and Holidays : or, Memories of the Calendar for 
Young People. By J. R. S. Clifford. Numerous Illustrations. 

' Instruction and amusement are blended in this little volume.' — The 
Christian. 

* Meant for young readers, but will prove instructive to many ** children 
of a larger growth." It is prettily illustrated.' — Hastings and St. Leonard's 
News. 

Talks with the Bairns ahout Bairns. By Ruth Elliott. 

Illustrated. 

* Pleasantly written, bright, and in all respects attractive.' — Leeds Mercury, 

My First Class: and other Stories. By Ruth Elliott. 

Illustrated. 

' The stories are full of interest, well printed, nicely illustrated, and taste- 
fully bound. It is a volume which voU be a favourite in any family of 
children.' — DerbysHre Courier, 

* Wee Donald' Series, Royal iSmo. 

An Old Sailor's Yarn : and other Sketches from Daily Life. 

The Stony* Road: a Tale of Humble Life. 

Stories for Willing Ears. For Boys. By T. S. E. 

Stories for Willing Ears. For Girls. By T. S. E. 

Thirty Thousand Pounds : and other Sketches from Daily Life. 

< Wee Donald ' : Sequel to ' Stony Road/ 
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PRICE EIGHTEENPENCE. FooUca^ 9iO0 Series. 
Two Standard Bearers in the East : Sketches of Df. Duff 

and Dr. Wflson. By Rer. J. Marrat. Bight Illustrations. 
Three Indian Heroes : the Missionary ; the Soldier ; the 

Statesman. By the Rev. J. Shaw Bakks. Numerous Illustrations. 

David Livingstone, Missionary and Discoverer. By the 
Rev. J. Makrat. Fifteen Page Illustrations. 

' The story is told in a way which is likely to interest young people, and to 
quicken their sympathy with missionary work.' — Literary World. 

In the Tropics ; or, Scenes and Incidents of- West Indian Life. 
By the Rev. J. Marrat. Crown 8vo. Illustrations and Map. 

Columbus; or, the Discovery of America. By George 

Cdbitt. Seventeen Illustrations. 
Cortes; or, the Discovery and Conquest of Mexico. By 

Gborgb Cvbitt. Nine Illustrations. 
Pizarro; or, the Discovery and Conquest of Peru. By George 

CuBiTT. Nine Illustrations. 
Granada; or, the Expulsion of the Moors from Spain. By 

Gborgb Cubitt. Seven Illustratio4s. 

' Interesting, comprehensive, and compact narratives. . . . These admir^ 
able books should find a place in every boy's library.' — The Christian, 

James Montgomery, Christian Poet and Philanthropist. 

By the Rev. J. Marrat. Eleven Illustrations. 

' The book is a welcome and tasteful addition to our biographical know- 
ledge.' — Warrington Guardian. 

The Father of Methodism: the Life and Labours of the Rev. 

John Wesley, A.M. By Mrs. Cosslstt. Forty-five Illustrations. 

' Presents a clear outline of the life of the founder of Methodism, and is 
calculated to create a desire for larger works upon the subject. The illustra- 
tions are ntunerous and effective, — quite a pictorial history in themselves.' 

Old Truths in New Lights : Illustrations of Scripture Tmth 

for the Young. By W. H. S. Illustrated. 
Chequer Alley : a Story of Successful Christian Work. By 

the Rev. F. W. Briggs, M.A. 
The Englishman's Bible : How he Got it, and Why he Keeps 

it By the Rev. John Bovbs, M.A. Thirteen Illustrations. 

* A mass of research ably condensed, and adapted to the needs of the 
young.' — Christian Age, 

Home : and the Way to Make Home Happy. By the Rev. 
David Hay. With Frontispiece. 

Helen Leslie; or, Truth and Error. By Adeline. Frontis- 
piece. 

Building her House. By Mrs. R. A. Watson. Five Illustns. 

* A charmingly written tale, illustrative of the power of Christian meekness.' 
— Christian World. 

Crabtree Fold : a Tale of the Lancashire Moors. By Mrs. R. 
A. Watson. Five Illustrations. 
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Rays from the Sun of Righteousness. By the Rev. R. 

Nkwton. EleTen Illustrations. 

' It is a simple, sound, sensible, interesting book, calculated to accomplish 
much good.' — Lay Preacher, 

A Methodist Pioneer : the Labours of John Smith. By C. 

u. Crookshank, M.A. 
A Pledge that Redeemed Itself. By Sarson. 

* A clever, sparkling, delightful ^Xxxy* -'Sheffield and Rotherham Inde- 
pendent. 

Davy's Friend: and other Stories. By Jennie Perrett. 

* Excellent, attractive, and instructive.* — '^' \,hristian. 

Arthur Hunter's First Shilling, jsy Mrs. Crowe. 
Hill Side Farm. By Anna J. Buckland. 
The Boy who Wondered ; or, Jack and MInnchen. By Mrs. 
Gborgb Gladstonb. 

CHEAP EDITION OF MARK GUY PEARSE'S BOOKS. 
Foolscap Zvo, Price Eighteenpence iach, 

1. Daniel Quorm, and his Religious Notions. isT Series. 

2. Daniel Quorm, and his Religious Notions. 2ND Series. 

3. Sermons for Children. 

4. Mister Horn and his Friends ; or^ Givers and Giving. 
.5. Short Stories : and other Papers. 

6. * Good Will ' : a Collection of Christmas Stories. 

PRICE ONE SHILI^INQ AND POURPENCE. 
Imperial s^ftto. Cloth, gilt Uttered, 

Abbott's'^ Histories for the Young. 

Vol. z. Alexander the Great. 
„ 9. Alfred the Great. 
„ 3. Julius Caesar. 

Others in preparation. 

PRICE ONE SHILLING. Reyal i6mo. Cloth, gUi Uttered. 

Ancient Egypt: Its Monuments, Worship, and People. By 
the Rev. Edward LIgrtwood. Twenty-six Illustrations. 

Vignettes from English History. By the Rev. James Yeames. 

From the Norman Conqueror to Henry IV. Twenty-three Illustrations. 

Margery's Christmas Box. By Ruth Elliott. Seven Illusts. 

No Gains without Pains : a True Life for the Boys. By H. 

C. Knight. Six Illustrations. 
Peeps into the Far North : Chapters on Iceland, Lapland, and 

Greenland. By S. £. Scholbs. Twenty-four Illustrations. 

Lessons from Noble Lives, and other Stories. 3 1 Illustrations. 
Stories of Love and Duty. For Boys and Girls. 31 Iliustns. 
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The Railway Pioneers; or, the Story of the Stephcnsons,. 

Father and Son. By H.C Knight. Fifteen Illustrations. 
The Royal Disciple : Louisa,|Queen of Prussia. ByC.R.HuRST. 

Six niustratiaiii. 
Tiny Tim : a Story of London Life. Founded on Factv By 

F, HORNHK. Twenty-two Illustrations. 

John Tregenoweth. His Mark. By Mark Guy Pearse. 

Twenty-five Ilhittratiaiis. 
• I '11 Try ' ; or, How the Farmer's Son became a Captain. 

Tea Illustrations. 
The Giants, and How to 'Fight Them. By Dr. Richard 

NswTON. Fifteen Illustrations. 
The Meadow Daisy. By Lillie Montfort. Numerous 

niustrations. 
Robert Dawson ; or, the Brave Spirit. Four Page Illustrations. 
The Tamside Evangel. By M. A. H. Eight Illustrations. 
Rob Rat : a Story of Barge Life. By Mark Guy Pearse. 

Numerous Illustrations. 
The Unwelcome Baby, with other Stories of Noble Lives. 

early Consecrated. By S. Ellen Grbgorv. Nine Illustrations. 
Jane Hudson, the American Girl. Four Page Illustrations. 
The Babes in the Basket ; or, Daph and hei Charge. Four 

Page Illustratiens. 

Insect Lights and Sounds. By J. R. S. Clifford. Illus- 
trated. 

* A valuable little book for children, pleasantly illustrated.' — TAe Friend, 

Leaves from a MissionHouse in India. By Mrs. Hutcheon. 
The Jew and his Tenants. By A. D. Walker. Illustrated. 

' A pleasant little story of the results of genuine Christian influence.' — 
Christian Age, 

The History of Joseph : for the Young. By the Rev. T. 
Champnbss. Twelve Illustrations. 
' Good, interesting, and profitable.' — Wesleyan Mgthodist Magazine. 

The Old Miller and his Mill. By Mark Guy Pearse. 

Twelve Illustrations. 

' This little book is in Mr. Pearse's choicest style ; bright, wdse, quaint, 
and touching. Mr. Tresidder's pictures are very good.' — Christian Mis- 
cellany. 

The First Year of my Life : a True Story for Young People. 
By RosH Cathay Frirnd. 

' It is a',most fascinating story.' — Sunday School Times, 

* The strange sights and customs of that strangest of all countries, China, 
are described in a fashion which will interest the reader.' — Irish Evangelist. 

Fiji and the Friendly Isles: Sketches of their Scenery and 

People. By S. £. Scholrs. Fifteen Illustrations. 

*We warmly recommend this little volume to readers of every sort.'— 
Hastings and St. Leonard's News. 
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NEW SHILLING SERIES. Foolscap 9^, xa8». Cloth, 

Gilbert Guestling; or, the Story of a Hymn 3ook. By 

Jambs Ybambs. Illustrated. 

' It is a charmingly told story.' — Nottmg^m and Midland CountUt 
Daily Express. 

Uncle Dick's Legacy. By E. H. Miller, Author of * Royal^ 

Road to Riches,' etc., etc. Illustrated. 

' A first-rate story . . . full of fun and adventure, but thoroughly good and 
healthy.' — Christian Miscellany, 

Beatrice and Brian. By Helen Briston. Three Illustrns*. 

* A very prettily told story about a wayward little lady and a large mastifi* 
dog, specially adapted for girls.' — Derbyshire Advertiser, 

Tom Fletcher's Fortunes. By Mrs. H. B. Paull. Three 
Illustrations. 

* A capital book for boys.' — Sheffield and Rotherham Independent, 

Guy Sylvester's Golden Year. By James Yeames. Three 

Illustrations. 

* A very pleasantly written story.' — Derbyshire Courier, 

Becky and Reubie ; or, the Little Street Singers. By Mina 
£. GouLDiNG. Three Illustrations, 

* A clever, pleasing, and upon the whole a well-written story.* — Leedsc 
Mercury, 

Tke Young Bankrupt, and other Stories. By Rev. JOH» 

CoLWBLL. Three Illustrations. 



Mischievous Foxes; or, the Little Sins that mar the^ 
Christian Character. By John Colwell. Price is. 

* An amazing amount of sensible talk and sound advice.* — The Christian^, 
Polished Stones from a Rough Quarry. By Mrs. Hutcheon^ 

Price IS. 

* A Scotch story of touching and pathetic interest . It illustrates the power 
of Christian sympathy. . '. . Sunday school teachers seal this little volume: 
and learn Uie resists of such labour.' — Irish Evangelist. 

PRICE NINEPBNCB. Imperial z^mo. Cloth, Illuminated. 

1. The Wonderful Lamp :' and other Stories. By Ruth 

Elliott. Five Illustrations. 

2. Dick's Troubles: and How He Met Them. By RuT» 

Elliott. Six Illustrations. 

*3. The Chat in the Meadow : and other Stories. By Lillie 
MoNTFORT. Six Illustrations. 

4. John's Teachers: and other Stories. By LiLLiE Mont- 

port. Six Illustrations. 

5. Nora Grayson's Dream : and other Stories. By LiLLiE. 

MoNTFORT. Seven Illustrations. 

6. Rosa's Christmas Invitations: and other Stories. By 

LiLUB MoNTFORT. Six Illustrations. 

; 7. Ragged Jim's Last Song: and other Ballads. Bjr 
Edw'ard Bailby. Eight Illustrations. 
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8. Pictures from Memory. By Adeline. Nine Illustrations. 

9. The Story of the Wreck of the * Maria' MaU Boat: 

inth a Memoir of Mn. Hincksman, the only Survivor. Illustrated. 

10. Passages from the Life of Heinrich Stilling. Five 
Page Illustrations. 

iz. Little and Wise: The Ants, The Conies, The Locusts, 
and the Spidenk Twelve Illustrations. 

12. Spoiling the Vines, and Fortune Telling. Eight Illus- 
trations. 

113. The Kingly Breakers, Concerning Play, and Sowing the 

Seed. 

14. The Fatherly Guide, Rhoda, and Fire in the Soul. 

15. Short Sermons for Little People. By the Rev. T. 

Champnbss. 
.16. Sketches from my Schoolroom. Four Illustrations. 
-17. Mary Ashton: a True Story of Eighty Years Ago. Four 

Illustrations. 

18. The Little Prisoner: or, the Story of the Dauphin of 

France. Five IllustratioDS. 

19. The Story of an Apprenticeship, By the Rev. A. 

Langlby. 
ao. Mona Bell: or. Faithful in Little Things, 
m. Minnie Neilson's Summer Holidays. 

22. After Many Days. 

23. Alfred May. 

a4» Dots and Gwinnie : a Story of Two Friendships. 
125. Little Sally. By Mina E. Goulding. 

PRICE BIGHTPENCE. Imperial ^2$ho. CMh, gUt edges. 
The whole of die Ninepenny Series are also sold in Limp Cloth at Eightpenoe. 

Ancass, the Slave Preacher. By the Rev. Henry Bunting. 
Bernard Palissy, the Huguenot Potter. By Annib £. 

Krbung. 
Brief Description of the Principal Places mentioned in 

Holy Scripture. • 

.3ulmer's History of Joseph. 
Bulmer's History of Moses. 
Christianity compared with Popery : a Lecture. 
Death of the Eldest Son (The). By Cjesar Malan. 
.Dove (Margaret and Anna), Memoirs of. By Peter 
McOwAN. 

Emily's Lessons ; or. Chapters in the Life of a Young Chris- 
tian. 
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Fragments for Young People. 

Freddie Cleminson. 

Janie : a Flower from South Africa. 

Jesus, History of. For Children. By W. Mason. 

Precious Seed and Little Sowers. 

Sailor's (A) Struggles for Eternal Life. Memoir of Mr» 

Jambs Boydbn. 
Saville (Jonathan), Memoirs of. By the Rev. F. A. West^ 
Soon and Safe : a Short Life well Spent. 
Sunday Scholar's Guide (The). By the Rev. J. T. Barr. 
Will Brown ; or, Saved at the Eleventh Hour. By the Rev. H»- 

Bunting. 
The Wreck, Rescue, and Massacre: an Account of the 

Loss of the Thomas King. 

Youthful Sufferer Glorified : a Memorial of Sarah Sands Hay. 
Youthful Victor Crowned: a Sketch of Mr. C.Jones. 

PRICE SIXPENCE. Crown i&mo. Cloth^ lUummated Side and 

Coloured Frontispiece, 

X. A Kiss for a Blow: true Stories about Peace and War 
for Children. 

2. Louis Henry ; or, the Sister^s Promise. 

3. The Giants, and How to fight Them. 

4. Robert Dawson ; or, the Brave Spirit. 

5. Jane Hudson, the American Girl. 

6. The Jewish Twins. By Aunt Friendly. 

7. The Book of Beasts.' Thirty- five Illustrations. 

8. The Book of Birds. Forty Illustrations. 
g. Proud in Spirit. 

zo. Althea Norton. 

11. Gertrude's Bible Lesson. 

12. The Rose in the Desert. 

13. The Little Black Hen. 

14. Martha's Hymn. 

15. Nettie Mathieson. 

16. The Prince in Disguise. 

17. The Children on the Plains. 
z8. The Babes in the Basket. 

19. Richard Harvey ; or, Taking a Staad. 

20. Kitty King : Lessons for Little Girls. 

21. Nettie's Mission. 

22. Little Margery. 
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as. Margery's City Home. 
24. The Crossing Sweeper. 
^5. Rosy Conroy's Lessons. 
a6. Ned Dolan's Garret. 

27. Little Henry and his Bearer. 

28. The Little Woodman and his Dog. 

29. Johnny : Lessons for Little Boys. 

.30. Pictures and Stories for the Little Ones. 
31. A Story of the Sea and other Incidents. 

The whole of the above thirty-one Sixpenny books are also sold at Fourpeace, 

in Enamelled Covers. 

PRICE SIXPENC]S. iBmff. Cloth, gilt lettered. 

■African Girls; or, Leaves from Journal of a Missionary's Widow. 
Bunyan (John). The Story of his Life and Work told to 
Children. By £. M. C. 

Celestine ; or, the Blind Woman of the Pastures. 

Christ in Passion Week; or, Our Lord's Last Public Visit to 

Jerusalem. 

•Crown with Gems (The). A Call to Christian Usefulness. 
Fifth of November; or, Romish Plotting for Popish 

Ascendency. 
Flower from Feejee. A Memoir of Mary Calvert. 
•Good Sea Captain (The). Life of Captain Robert Steward. 
Orace the Preparation for Glory : Memoir of A. Hill. By 

Rev. J. Rattenbury. 

Hattie and Nancy ; or, the Everlasting Love. Book for Girls. 

Held Down ; or, Why James did Not Prosper. 

Hodgson (Mary Bell). A Memorial. 

Impey (Harriet Langford). Memorial of. 

John Bunyan. By £. M. C. 

Joseph Peters, the Negro Slave. 

Matt Stubbs' Dream: a Christmas Story. By M.G. Pears B. 

Michael Faraday. A Book for Boys. 

Ocean Child (The). Memoir of Mrs. Rooney. 

Our Lord's Public Ministry. 

Risen Saviour (The). Gilt edges. 

St. Paul, Life of. 

Seed for Waste Corners. By Rev. B. Smith. Gilt edges. 

Sorrow on the Sea; or, the Loss of the Amaxon, Gilt edges. 

Street (A) I've Lived in, A Sabbath Morning Scene. 

GUt edses. 
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Three Naturalists : Stories of Linnaeus, Cuvier, and BuiFon. 
Young Maid -Servants (A Book for). Gilt edges. 

PRICE FOURPENCE. Enamelled Covers, 

Precious Seed, and Little Sowers. 

Spoiling the Vines. 

Rhoda, and Fire in the Soul. 

The Fatherly Guide, and Fortune Telling. 

Will Brown ; or, Saved at the Eleventh Hour. By the Rev. 

H. Bunting. 
Ancass, the Slave Preacher. By the Re\r. H. Bunting. 
Bernard Palissy, the Huguenot Potter, 

PRICE THREEPENCE. Enamelled Covers. 
"*The Ants' and 'The Conies.' 
Concerning Play. 

•* The Kingly Breaker ' and * Sowing the Seed.' 
*The Locusts' and * The Spiders.' 
Hattie and Nancy. 
Michael Faraday. 

Three Naturalists : Stories of Linnaeus, Cuvier, and BufFon. 
Celestine ; or, the Blind Woman of the Pastures. 
John Bunyan. By E. M. C. 

Held Down ; or, Why James didn't Prosper. By Rev. B. Smith. 
The Good Sea Captain. 

PRICE TWOPENCE. Enamelled Covers, 

z. The Sun of Righteousness. 
a. The Light of the World. 

3. The Bright and Morning Star. 

4. Jesus the Saviour. 

5. Jesus the Way. 

6. Jesus the Truth. 

7. Jesus the Life. 

8. Jesus the Vine. 

g. The Plant of Renown. 

10. Jesus the Shield. 

11. Being and Doing Good. By the Rev. J. CoLWELL. 
Z2. Jessie Allen's Question. 

13. Uncle John's Christmas Story^ 

14. The Pastor and the Schoolmaster. 

The above Twopenny Books are also sold in Packets, 
Packet No. i, containing Nos. 2 to 6, Price 1/- 
Facxet Nj. 2, containirg Nos. 7 to xa, PHce x/- 
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By 



PRICE ONE PENNY. Nt-m Series. Royal z^mo. With Illustrations. 

X. The Woodman's Daughter. By Lillie M. 

2. The Young Pilgrim : the Story of Louis Jaulmes. 

3. Isaac Watkin Lewis : a Life for the Little Ones. 

the Rev. Mark Guy Pearsb. -^ 

4. The History of a Green Silk Dress. 

5. The Dutch Orphan: Story of John Harmsen. 
6^ Children Coming to Jesus. By Dr. Crook. 

7. Jesus Blessing the Children. By Dr. Crook. 

8. * Under her Wings.' By the Rev. T. Champness. 

9. < The Scattered and Peeled Nation ' : a Word to the 

Young about the Jews. 

10. Jessie Morecambe and her Playmates. 
XI. The City of Beautiful People. 



NEW SERIES OF HALFPENNY BOOKS. 

By LiLUB MoNTFORT, RuTH Elliott, and others. Imperial z^fto. xd pages. 

With Frontispiece, 



z. 
3. 

3. 

4. 
5. 
6. 

i. 

9. 

xo. 
zx. 

Z3. 

13. 
»4. 
15. 
x6. 

17. 
z8. 
X9. 
90. 
ax. 

23. 

23. 

84- 

95. 
36. 



The New Scholar. 
Is it beneath You ? 
James Elliott; or, the Father's 

House. 
Rosa's Christmas Invitaticms. 
A Woman's Ornaments. 
' Things Seen and Things not Seen/ 
Will you be the Last? 
•After That?' 
Christmas; or, the Birthday of 

Jesus. 
Tlie School Festival. 
John's Teachers. 
Whose Yoke do You Wear? 
The Sweet Name of Jesus. 
My Name ; or, How shall I Know? 
Aimie's Conversion. 
The Covenant Service. 
The Chat in the Meadow. 
The Wedding Garment. 
' Love Covereth all Sins.' 

Is Lucy V Sincere ? 

He Saves the Lost. 
The One Way. 
Nora Grayson's Dream. 
The Scripture Tickets. 
' Almost a Christian.' 
' Taken to Jesus.' 



27. The New Year ; ^r. Where shall I 

Begin? 
a8. Thie Book of Remembrance. 
39. * Shall we Meet Beyond the River ?*^ 

30. Found after Many Days. 

31. Hugh Coventry's ThanksgiWng^. 
33. Our Easter Hsrmn. 

33. * Eva's New Year's Gift.' 

34. Noble Impulses. 

35. Old Rosie. By the Rev. Mark 

Guy Pbarsb. 

36. NelUe's Text Book. 

37. How Dick Fell out of the Nest. 

38. Dick's Kitten. 

39. Why Dick Fell into the River. 

40. What Dick Did with his Cake. 
4X. Dick's First Theft. 

42. Dick's Revenge. 

43. Alone on the Sea. 

44. The Wonderful Lunp. ' 

45. Not too Young to Understand. 

46. Bieing a Missionary. 

47. Willie Rowland's Decision. 

48. * Can it Mean Me?' 

49. A Little Cake. 

50. A Little Coat. 

51. A Little Qoud. 

52. The Two Brothers : Story of a Lie. 



The above Series are also sold in Packets. 

Packet No. i contains Nos. x to 34. Price i/- 
Packet No. 3 contains Nos. 35 to 48. Price x/- 
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